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( We called Bob and Mary on the phone last night. , 

















i Where are they living, these days? me t 

Ret? Bob’s with an oil company in Edmonton, Alberta . . . i =A 

It was rather disappointing, though, really. ‘The atmospherics were bad. i al 

That’s often the case when you have to talk by radio-telephone, but itll be different : 

if you call them when the new Transatlantic telephone cahb/e is in commission. ' al 

What's so novel about that? They've had cables for years. : 

Ah yes, but the old ones only carried morse. ‘This will fi 

be the first Transatlantic speech cable — and itll carry thirty-five hi 

conversations at the same time. : 

That sounds like a pretty mix-up! How do they manage il? hc 

Well, they use a coaxial cable, and one of the tricks about z 

that is the insulation. It’s a plastic called polythene, and apart to 

A from being a first-class insulator, polythene is almost indestructible . 

Ke) AY — it'll stand up to its job for years. " 
—" Who discovered it? 

Imperial Chemical Industries. Lucky thing they did, too, because polythene fx 

is the stuff that helped to make our radar more effective than the cis 

enemy’s during the war. You've probably seen it in the shops, come the 

to that — it’s the same versatile plastic as they use m 

for making squeeze bottles, washing-up bowls and sink tidies. ~*~ — : Fo 
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SACRIFICE 


NE of the strongest objections of Victorian rationalists 

to the Christian religion was its alleged morbid 

emphasis on the idea of sacrifice. This objection, it 
must be admitted, gained some force from the preoccupation of 
Victorian Evangelicals with the minute contemplatien of the 
sufferings of the Cross. It was easy, and not patently unfair, to 
represent the Christian religion as resting on the primitive 
conception of a jealous God demanding the propitiation of 
human sacrifice. It was easy to portray, as Samuel Butler did, 
the effects which this obsession produced on human behaviour, 
a yearning for self-immolation finding its practical outlet in 
hypocrisy and brutality towards others. 

Today, this line of criticism against Christianity appears 
particularly out of date. In part, the cause is undoubtedly 
the development of more sophisticated forms of piety, 
whether Protestant or Catholic, which present the sacrificial 
element in the Christian faith in terms which are more accept- 
able to the modern mind. This explanation, however, can only 
be partial. Nothing can change the historical facts which Good 
Friday commemorates, and, by ordinary human standards 
alone, the crucifixion was a particularly horrible event. There 
are two overwhelming reasons why it is no longer possible 
for rationalists to refuse to believe in it on this ground: the 
first, and most significant from the point of view of the 
historian of ideas in the twentieth century, is the realisation 
that a great deal of human history, indeed the greater part 
of it, is by the standards of Victorian liberalism particularly 
horrible. Considered as a summary of human sin, and as the 
reaction of mankind when confronted with perfect goodness 
embodied in a human being, the crucifixion no longer seems 
toimply an unduly pessimistic view of human nature. Common 
experience, particularly of the collective behaviour of mobs 
and nations, makes the account seem vividly probable. 


* * * 


The second, and more fundamental, reason why the cruci- 
fxion, in its doctrinal implications, is less outrageous to 
civilised minds than it was, say, in 1890, is the rebirth of 
theology. The central point is now clearly grasped that what 
matters about the sufferings of the Cross is not primarily their 
physical intensity but the fact that they were endured by God. 
For this reason, they can be more easily seen as a measure 
hot only of human wickedness, which has become more 
credible, but of divine forgiveness, the need for which has 
come to be more intensely realised. The promise of a source 





of help outside history, of something which transcends the laws 
of probability pointing, as they do, towards disaster, is the 
aspect of the Christian faith most attractive to the contempo- 
rary mind. 

Ironically, the sort of criticism, which was urged in the 
nineteenth century against the effects of the Christian view 
of sacrifice on behaviour, can now be employed much more 
effectively against the various secular idealisms. Samuel 
Butler, if he were alive today, would find his best targets 
among the surviving freethinkers. The notion that there is no 
help to be looked for outside history, that man is the maker 
of his own destiny, and that he must depend on his own efforts 
to rescue himself from the conditions which his folly has 
created, is now the main source of whatever puritanism sur- 
vives in the world. It is the source, in particular, of the new 
hypocrisy so brilliantly analysed by Dr. Niebuhr—the habit of 
finding an outlet for egotism in the advocacy of large public 
causes. Closely connected with this is the revolutionary belief 
in the virtues of sacrificing the present and the immediate 
future for the sake of posterity. It would seem that the idea 
of sacrifice has a strong psychological appeal and that when 
one excuse for it has been removed another will be found. It 
would seem also that the willingness to endure suffering for 
great causes is usually accompanied by at least an equal will- 
ingness to inflict it. 


* x * 


This recurring passion for sacrifice is a fact. Christian 
theology explains it as the involuntary recognition of the debt 
which man owes to God and which by his own actions he has 
incurred. It immediately adds that God has himself assumed 
this debt and, though its purely temporal consequences remain, 
has given men, if they choose to accept it, the strength to bear 
and redress them. The claim may still be dismissed as 
incredible, but its effects on human behaviour will be strik- 
ingly different from those of secular puritanism. To Christians, 
the crucifixion is a source of hope, not merely a call to effort; 
it demands an act of acceptance rather than merely a resolu- 
tion to endure and conquer. 

To attempt to purge Christianity of its sacrificial ingredients 
is an undertaking on which even the most liberal theologians 
will not now embark. It is theology alone that makes the events 
of Good Friday and Easter Day comprehensible, but, in this 
as in other respects, Christianity is humane in exact proportion 
as it is theological. 
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DIVORCE REFORM 


HE Report of the Royal Commission contains ‘no 

discussion of what may be called the religious aspect of 

marriage and divorce.’ This is a pity, perhaps, although 
it is difficult to quarrel with it. For the Churches in the present 
state of opinion to persuade the State to enforce their view of 
marriage upon everybody, or even upon only their own mem- 
bers, would probably be disastrous to Christianity in this 
country. Divorce must be left to the State, but the position of 
Church and State should be tidied up. At the moment the 
Churches are allowed some control over marriage, but no 
control over divorce. People make solemn and binding vows in 
a ceremony in church, and are then lightheartedly absolved 
from them by the State. This is quite unnecessarily illogical. 
Every church marriage should be accompanied by a civil 
ceremony, and it would then be only the civil contract which 
the State dissolved by divorce. 

“We have conceived it to be our duty,’ says the Commission, 
‘to examine the problems before us from the point of view of 
the State, which has to legislate for all its citizens whatever 
their religious beliefs may be.’ In general the point of view of 
the State is the same as that of the Churches—‘that marriage 
is the voluntary union of one man and one woman to the 
exclusion of all others.’ ‘The State has, however, recognised 
that in certain circumstances it would be contrary to public 
policy and would inflict hardships on individuals if the 
matriage could not be dissolved.’ The ideal system from the 
point of view of the State would be one which discouraged 
divorce except as a last resort, but which also, when a marriage 
had broken down, recognised that breakdown as a fact. It is in 
the interest of the State to promote and foster family life. It 
should, therefore, provide some deterrent to the unnecessary 
breakdown of a marriage; but, since illicit unions are obviously 
undesirable, it should not prevent the dissolution of a marriage 
which has ceased to exist in all but name. In other words, 
divorce should be the ratification of an accomplished fact— 
a break-down—rather than a means of accomplishing what is 
not yet a fact and need never become one. 

How does our present system serve these two objectives? 
Public attention has been focused on the division in the Com- 
mission as to whether a husband or wife who has lived apart 
from the marriage partner for seven years should be able to dis- 
solve the marriage, provided the other does not object. The 
chief objection of the nine members of the Commission who 
opposed this proposal was that ‘it would entail the recognition 
of divorce by consent.’ Both the objection and the conflict are 
rather unreal, since to all intents and purposes under the 
present system we already have divorce by consent. If both 
parties want a divorce they can get one (without living apart 
for seven years) unless they are quite unusually scrupulous or 
suffer from a distressing lack of ingenuity. As Mr. C. P. Harvey, 
QC, said in a most striking article ‘On the State of the Divorce 
Market’ in the Modern Law Review of April, 1953, the only 
condition precedent to divorce, which cannot be circumvented 
somehow, is a valid marriage. It is true that we have built up 
a large and complicated body of law and a large and expensive 
machine to carry out the law, whereby in theory a divorce can 
only be obtained if one of the parties has committed a matri- 
monial offence. But the divorce law and machinery are no more 
than an expensive and rather sordid obstacle course, which can 
be successfully completed by all but the most honest—and 
usually even by them. For those who want them, divorces are 
now easy; and, whatever its merits, the present system is no 
deterrent to the unnecessary break-up of a marriage. 


The only people who cannot now get a divorce are those 
who have themselves committed a matrimonial offence ang 
whose partners refuse to divorce them either on religious 
grounds or, as the Commission put it, ‘from jealousy, spite 
vindictiveness,’ or from a combination of the two. The jealousy, 
spite or vindictiveness, which prevents such a marriage from 
being formally brought to an end, is often a measure of the 
extent to which the marriage has in reality broken down. Such 
marriages are the ones which should certainly be ended, but it 
is just these marriages which under the present law are often 
indissoluble. Four members of the Commission thought that it 
would be desirable in certain circumstances for a marriage to 
be dissolved when the partners have lived apart for seven years 
notwithstanding the objection of one of them. There are two 
main objections to this proposal : first, that a person marrying 
would know that even if the other party behaved perfectly he 
could get a divorce; secondly, that it would be an intolerable 
injustice for an innocent person to be divorced, particularly as 
he or she might have religious scruples against divorce. The 
first objection would not in practice be a strong one, since in 
nine cases out of ten there are infinitely easier methods of 
getting a divorce than living apart from one’s husband or wife 
for seven years. As to the second objection, the religious point 
would largely be met by the proposal set out above—that there 
should be a civil as well as a religious marriage, and only the 
former would be dissolved by the State. Still, there is no doubt 
whatever that under a system based on the matrimonial offence 
it would be a great injustice to force someone to be divorced 
who had not committed such an offence. 

An alternative to the present system is suggested by Lord 
Walker, who thinks that ‘the doctrine of the matrimonial 
offence ought to be abandoned as the basis for divorce and 
replaced by a provision that marriage should be indissoluble 
unless having lived apart for not less than three years either 
party shows that the marriage has broken down.’ Lord Walker 
defines a broken marriage ‘as one when the facts and circum. 
stances affecting the lives of the parties adversely to one another 
are such as to make it improbable that an ordinary husband 
and wife would ever resume habitation.’ The doctrine of the 
matrimonial offence would be retained only for the lesser 
remedies of judicial separation and restitution of conjugal 
rights. Lord Walker’s proposal would on the whole make 
divorce harder to obtain. In particular it would do away with 
divorces founded upon an isolated act of adultery. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has protested against this most obnoxious 
feature of the present system, and its abolition would be an 
unmitigated good. The proposal would also do away witha 
great deal of hypocrisy and dishonesty, and it would certainly 
ensure that marriages which exist only in law would be dis- 
solved. Since the doctrine of the matrimonial offence had been 
abolished, the only stigma against ‘innocent’ spouses would be 
that they had made an unsuccessful marriage, i.e., the stigma 
that is attached to them already. Whether or not a marriage 
had completely broken down would probably be decided 
administratively by welfare officers rather than judicially. But 
disputes over children and money matters would still be 
decided by the courts. 

The doctrine of the break-down of marriage will need to be 
worked out in detail, but it would seem to afford a much more 
satisfactory basis for the law than the doctrine of the matti- 
monial offence. Meanwhile, we should be grateful to the Royal 
Commission for their many valuable recommendations— 
especially those concerned with marriage rather than divorce. 
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THE OBJECTIVE 


ue Economic Survey, 1956, is no more than an economic 
| eee of 1955. As such it is a remarkably outspoken 
stiticism of the failure of Government policies last year. At 
the beginning of 1956, it points out, ‘The economy was still in 
an inflationary condition. Demand was pressing against the 
limits of productive capacity. Costs and prices were rising. . . Ay 
indeed, in 1955 ‘money incomes rose about twice as fast as 
the real national output.’ The authors of the Survey conclude, 
gs indeed they can hardly avoid doing, that the basic trouble 
was excess demand. In a quiet way the authors go on to point 
out that the consequences of this trouble have been devastating. 
They do well to remind us that last year world economic con- 
ditions were highly favourable to the United Kingdom. But in 
spite of this there was a ‘disquieting rise in the general price 
level’ at home, the gold and dollar reserves fell by one-fifth, the 
balance of payments ran £100 million into the red, and our 
share of world trade in manufactured goods continued to fall. 
Asan account of the Government’s failure, then, this document 
has everything—except the main story. The authors do not 
ask why there was excess demand in the economy. There is no 
reference to the unfortunate part played by Mr. Butler’s Budget 
last April nor to the mishandling of Government borrowing 
which has taken the edge off the credit squeeze. 

As for the future, the Survey is guarded. Gone are the days 
when Government economists used to forecast the progress 
of the economy so eagerly, so minutely, and so inaccurately. 
Instead, a few tentative glimpses of the obvious are solemnly 
recorded. For instance, the authors commit themselves to the 
view that the rate of spending on fixed investment will be 
appreciably higher in 1956 than in 1955. This is already clear 
to anyone at all in touch with industry. What matters is whether 
the Government will order our affairs so that this investment 
boom may really have its head. On that, the Survey has only a 
platitude to offer—‘a high rate of productive investment remains 
an important national objective.’ An objective or the objective? 
the Government must make up its mind, before the next 
Budget. 


Democrats Divided 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE New York 


ia defeat of Adlai Stevenson in last week’s primary 
election in Minnesota appears to have been an event of 
enormous significance. It may change the whole complexion 
of American politics in this period. If it turns out to 
have been the beginning of the end for Adlai Stevenson, that in 
itself will make March 20, 1956, a date to be carefully noted. 
Stevenson is a figure who has already left a large mark on his 
time and seemed in a fair way to leave a larger one. It is too 
early to say with assurance that he has been eliminated as a 
result of the astonishing victory of Senator Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee. Stevenson, of course, insists that he has lost only a 
‘ingle skirmish; he says the experience has bred a new deter- 
mination for victory in him. It would be a minor miracle, 
though, if he recovered from this blow. While minor miracles 
occur quite frequently nowadays—Kefauver’s majority in 
Minnesota was only the most recent of them—the odds at 
present are heavily against Stevenson. He was counting on 
Minnesota to remove the threat of Kefauver. Minnesota refused 
‘0 accommodate him. The known precedents are not encourag- 
ing to Stevenson’s friends, who are, naturally, fewer in number 
this Week than last week. In 1944 the late Wendell Willkie, 
Whose position in his party and in American life generally much 
fesembled that of Stevenson, lost unexpectedly to Thomas 
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E. Dewey in a primary election in Wisconsin. That was the 
end of Willkie. His backers suddenly found more urgent uses 
for their time and money, especially their money. The common 
opinion is that Stevenson cannot survive this defeat. 

It is not to be assumed, though, that Estes Kefauver will be 
the man to enjoy the fruits of his great victory. Kefauver is a 
man who, evidently, has considerable appeal to large numbers 
of voters. Some of this appeal seems to rest on the poor stand- 
ing he enjoys with the ruling powers in his party. He has no 
support at all at the top of the party structure. His fellow- 
Southerners consider him a renegade on racial issues. He will 
not stand with them against integration in the schools. The 
urban leaders in the North dislike him because he came to 
national prominence by humiliating several of their number in 
an investigation of crime and corruption and because he still 
insists on exploiting the popular identification of city politics 
with vice and racketeering. Conservatives dislike him because 
he is a radical business baiter. But the radicals don’t like him 
either. They hold him and his investigation largely responsible 
for the troubles of the Truman administration in its last days. 
Wherever Harry Truman is still admired, Estes Kefauver is 
despised. The beau idéal of the radicals at the present is that 
former conservative W. Averell Harriman, who stood by the 
Truman administration while Kefauver was attacking it and 
Adlai Stevenson was uneasily pointing out that he had really 
never been part of it. The intellectuals among the Democratic 
leaders, of whom there are now more than just a few, are 
against Kefauver because he is, though passably bookish, so 
much less intellectual than Stevenson. For some reason | have 
never heard satisfactorily explained, his fellow-Senators are, to 
a man, insensitive to his appeal. Not one of them has come out 
on his behalf this year. 

Thus, Kefauver’s success in Minnesota, while probably 
eliminating Stevenson, appears likely to be the prelude to his 
own elimination. The papers the other day carried a statement 
by a leading Democrat, unnamed but of guaranteed eminence, 
who said: ‘I don’t care if he [Kefauver] wins every delegate in 
every other primary from Florida to California; no Democratic 
convention will ever nominate the Senator from Tennessee to 
be President of the United States.’ Getting rid of him may 
require desperate measures, and there is always the chance, 
if his mass appeal is all it is said to be, that the desperate 
measures will not work. But there is no doubt that they will be 
taken; there is only doubt as to who will benefit by the anti- 
Kefauver drive. There are some who believe that the party will 
be driven farther to the Left; in this case, the likeliest bene- 
ficiary would be Averell Harriman, who very much wants the 
nomination. The next likeliest would be Harry Truman. On the 
other hand, a case can be made for a movement toward the 
Right, a seizure of power by the “>uthern conservatives. Any 
one of several men could benefit by this—Senator Lyndon 
Johnson of Texas, Governor Frank Lausche of Ohio, Senator 
Stuart Symington of Missouri, Senator Richard Russell of 
Georgia. A third possibility is compromise, and it is toward this 
eventuality that the Stevenson people are looking with what- 
ever hope they can muster. ‘Despite the Minnesota defeat,’ 
James Reston has written in the New York Times, ‘he may yet 
win the nomination for the simple reason that nobody else will 
be acceptable to the two wings of his divided party.’ Stevenson 
is the only Democrat who stands an appreciable distance from 
both extremes. 

Still, he must now be rated a long shot. His rejection by 
Minnesota is likely to lead to his rejection elsewhere, and 





Rising costs have at last made inevitable an increase in the price 
of the Spectator. On April 6 it will be raised from 7d. to 9d. 
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if: he sustains one or two more major defeats his chances 
this year will be non-existent and not merely slender. If the 
only symbol of compromise and moderation disappears, there 
is no telling how great the consequences may be. The whole 
scene would be profoundly altered if the Democratic Party 
were now to fall under the domination of either its Right 
or its Left wing. A Left-wing victory would surely lead to the 
defection of the Southerners, who this time could not merely go 
over to the Republicans—authors of integration—but would 
have to build a third party, which could represent either strictly 
Southern opinion on the race question or conservative opinion 
throughout the country. It is unlikely that such a party could 
stay in business very long, but it could make a good deal of 
trouble in the next few Congresses. A Right-wing victory in 
the Democratic Party would ensure not only the defection of 
the Negroes (there has been large-scale Negro defection 
alreddy) but the loss of several industrial states. To take advan- 
tage of this, the Republicans would have to move toward the 
Left, and it is not inconceivable that there would be an almost 
complete reversal of form in our party structure, with the 
Republicans established as the liberal party and the Democrats 
frankly representing conservatism. In our pragmatic un- 
ideological society, such a reversal is always at least theoretic- 
ally in prospect. 


D-MARK DIPLOMACY 


By Our German Correspondent Bonn 


LOWLY (and, which for Germany is new, discreetly) the 

Federal Republic is easing its way to the front in interna- 
tional affairs and claiming a voice in the discussion of problems 
outside the European continent. Both ministers and business- 
men have given indications that they are taking the low road 
of international charity to great-power status. West Germany, 
long a receiver of aid, is about to become a giver. Both 
Professer Erhard and Herr von Brentano have said they are 
ready to join in an intensified Atlantic Pact programme for 
aid to underdeveloped countries, and it is understood that 
Germany will soon take a new initiative with the Atlantic 
Pact in Paris. 

Already Western Germany has very large commercial 
interests in Asia and the Near East, and participation in aid 
programmes will justify her in having a political interest there 
too. The time is not far off, in fact, when Bonn will have to be 
consulted on subjects like the Arab-Israeli dispute, the future of 
Middle East oil, the Baghdad Pact, or the Colombo Plan. The 
truth is that Western Germany is rapidly growing to the stature 
of a great power and the next twelve months, with the accession 
of the Saar and the development of a national army, will bring 
this home to the rest of the world. When the Saar rejoins 
Germany, as it clearly will very soon, Western Germany will 
pass France and will be challenging Britain, at any rate in the 
material field, for the position of third man to the US and the 
USSR. She will then have a population of 51,000,000, an annual 
steel production of some 28,000,000 tons and an output of coal 


of 150,000,000 tons. France, with 43,000,000 inhabitants, 
12,000,000 tons of steel and 55,000,000 tons of coal, will drop 
right out of the running and her deceleration will be accentu- 


ated by the loss of Tunisia, Morocco and perhaps even Algeria. 
In 1955 Western Germany became the world’s biggest com- 
mercial exporter of capital goods. And Asia’s industrial 
revolution is just beginning. 

The team of industrial heavyweights who returned to 
Diisseldorf last week after a tour of Asia from east to west, and 
Herr Krupp, who has just completed his own tour in the 
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opposite direction, both came to the conclusion that Germany's 
strength in the Eastern markets is due to her freedom from the 
‘taint’ of colonialism. They all seem, however, to have been 
alarmed at the extent to which both India and Egypt, the pace. 
setters among the ‘uncommitted’ countries, are prepared to g0 
in their dalliance with Moscow in order to avoid dependence 
on the colonialist countries. In this context the efforts of Ceylon 
and Iraq at Bandoeng last year to prove to fellow-Asians that 
the Soviet Union was the blackest robber of the band seem to 
have borne no fruit that kept. Krush and Bulge wiped out the 
memories of Bandoeng by going barefooted through the shrines 
of India and offering steel-mills on tick at 3 per cent. 

Herr Krupp and his colleagues from the Ruhr see export 
credits as the key to the situation. Once the Asian government 
has placed the order Western private initiative will do the rest, 
quicker and better than the commissars from Magnitogorsk, 
Herr Krupp put his ‘Point-Four-and-a-Half Programme’ to the 
State Department last week. The nub of it is private initiative 
backed only at first remove by cheapened state export credits | 
and state export guarantees. Both the Ruhr and the Bon 
Government agree that direct state aid to Asian countries only 
provokes, with the passage of time, a nationalist irritation; by 
limiting state support to the banking stage of the operation 
Soviet state competition can be met without the West sacri- 
ficing its free economy principles. This is the new D-Mark 
diplomacy. Krupps have already put it into practice in India, 
where they are building the Rourkela steelworks. The recipe 
is simple and painless: Germany loans experts to draft and 
design, trains Indian engineers in the Ruhr, delivers equipment 
on low-interest credit basis with part-payment in the form of 
German ownership of up to 30 per cent. of the final plant; 
ultimate repayment of this capital investment is made over 
ten to fifteen years when the plant is in full production, and by 
that time the Indian managers are ready to take over. At no 
time is there a long-term investment to offend Asian sus 
ceptibilities. Germany believes that rolling-mills, not defence 
pacts, are the way to win the heart of Asia. 





Portrait of the Week 


NCE again the main news of the week concerns the 

Middle East—that conglomeration of sand, nationalism 
and oil — though the result of the Grand National and 
M. Malenkov’s doings have run it close. The suggestion made 
by the French Government that there should be a three-power 
conference on the crisis in the Levant has been played down 
in London, where it seems to be felt that France is viewing 
policy in that part of the world with all the objectivity which 
statesmen use when their own vital interests are not involved. 
In fact, though M. Pineau in an interview with The Times has 
denied any intention of going it alone, his recent meeting with 
Colonel Nasser, during which he apparently received assur: 
ances that Egyptian territory was not being used to train 
Algerian fellaghas, may have left him more disposed to combat 
the Baghdad pact than the Foreign Office likes. This week- 
end saw another attack by the Egyptian Prime Minister on the 
pact as well as a sharp statement from the Foreign Office 
accusing him of directing constant propaganda against Great 
Britain and states allied to her—frequently in areas, such as 
East Africa, where Egyptian interests are not concerned. 

In fact it has become evident this week that rejoicing over the 
unwillingness of King Hussein of Jordan to meet the other 
heads of Arab States was premature. British officers are 1 
remain with the Arab Legion purely as technicians, while the 
appointment of Colonel Abu Nawar as its Chief of Staff brings 
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into a commanding position the most prominent opponent of 
British influence in the Jordan armed forces. Jordan is slipping 
into the Egyptian orbit, and probably only a remnant of 
Hashemite family feeling has prevented its taking sides openly 
against the Baghdad pact. — ' 

In New York the Security Council has been meeting to 
discuss the Palestine situation. An American motion calls for a 
survey of the present position to be made by the Secretary- 
General, Mr. Hammarskjéld. Meanwhile, rumours in Washing- 
ton that the British Government has completed its plans for 
military intervention in the event of an Arab-Israeli war seem 
to have galvanised the American Government into doing like- 
"Both within and without Russia the posthumous trial of 
Stalin continues to attract attention. The East German Com- 
munist Party—ever in the lead—is preparing to purge Stalinist 
elements from its ranks, while in France M. Duclos has 
remarked that the old boy was not so bad after all—a remark 
which was not reproduced in Humanité. In Italy the Nenni 
Socialists have been upset by the news, and British Communists 
have been conducting what the Daily Worker describes as a 
ively and profound discussion.’ Guessing whose head is going 
to roll might provide a novel sweepstake at the Party Congress 
over Easter. In Russia itself the chairman of the party organisa- 
tion in the University of Tiflis has been dismissed for ‘failure in 
party political work.’ The Tiflis paper Dawn of the East, 
reporting this, comments on mass absence from classes among 
students and also the revival of what it calls a ‘wild custom.’ 
This was the elopement of a student of geology with a girl 
biologist. Evidently love laughs at Lenin. 

In the Tunisian elections the Neo-Destour, the party of M. 
Habib Bourguiba, has polled some 98 per cent. of the 
votes cast. The main opposition led by M. Salah ben Yussef 
abstained, and their strength can be judged from the hundred 
thousand abstentions against the six hundred thousand votes 
polled by the Neo-Destour. In Algeria outrages continue, but 
in Cyprus the rigorous curfew imposed for Greek Independence 
Day was successful in preventing incidents. In Denmark the 
strike wave goes on, and some British ships have been unable 
to load, while there are signs that the strikes are spreading to 
Norway. 

At home M. Malenkov has astonished everyone by being 
human, though the excellent public relations of his visit have 
been a little spoiled by the arrival of the abominable General 
Serov in his new jet air-liner. At Manchester, that home of 
liberal traditions, a protest meeting has been held against the 
forthcoming visit of MM. Khrushchev and Bulganin and 
attended by a curious mixture of people. The question of the 
future of Malta has been discussed at Westminster, and the 
debate was distinguished by a good speech by Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd. It was announced that the Government accepted the 
full implications of the policy of integration and that the Prime 
Minister would be making a statement about its timing shortly. 

Other home news includes the publication of a White 
Paper on the consequences to our economy of full employ- 
ment, an appeal by the Chancellor of the Exchequer for a 
partnership to beat inflation and talks betwen the Prime 
Minister and the chairmen of nationalised industries. The 
London printers have gone back to work. Some trade unions 
are finding themselves living on capital. The Queen has laid 
the foundation stone of Coventry’s new Cathedral. 

The Grand National was won by E.S.B. after the Queen 
Mother’s horse Devon Loch had slipped and fallen fifty yards 
from the post. Cambridge won the boat race. The base- 
ship of the Commonwealth Antarctic Expedition has arrived 
back in London Pool. 


Political Commentary 
By HENRY FAIRLIE 


T the very heart of the Establishment moves Robert 

Henry, the first Baron Brand of Eydon, a director of 
Lazards and a director of The Times Publishing Company. 
(He is a director of one of the Big Five as well, but that 
seems almost an anti-climax.) For more than half a century, 
since he was in South Africa with Geoffrey Dawson as one of 
Milner’s young men, he has been in the ante-rooms of power, 
bobbing up in all the expected places from the BBC to Bretton 
Woods. Once a year he treats the House of Lords to a speech on 
economic affairs. For a fortnight or more before this annual 
event the resources of Lazards and The Times are pooled so 
that this high priest of economic orthodoxy may speak with 
the authority which his fellow-peers expect. Young men in 
Lazards telephone older men in The Times library to make 
quite sure that Lord Brand will not make a mistake in his 
allusive reference to the Genoa Conference of 1922. When 
eventually he speaks it is not just for himself. The wise will 
attend on his words, knowing that they are the advance cohorts 
of more legions than ever Cesar had at his command. 

When, therefore, The Times opened its correspondence 
columns on March 22 to Lord Brand, so that he might attack 
the idea of Maltese representation at Westminster, one knew 
that a major offensive on the idea had been launched. By the 
morning of the debate in the House of Commons, Miss 
Margery Perham, with her drilled knowledge of Colonial prob- 
lems, had pronounced from Nuffield College, which is fast 
becoming the All Souls of the newer political sciences. During 
the debate it became clear that this assault had come too late, 
and the Government has since defined the next step in the 
process which will result in Malta sending three Members to 
the United Kingdom Parliament. But the strength of the 
opposition to the idea should not be underestimated. The 
House and the Government have declared themselves in sup- 
port of the proposal—the House with a surprising and gratify- 
ing measure of agreement—but there is still time for the 
opposition to rally and so hedge the scheme with qualifications 
that Malta will be given her new status grudgingly, ineffectively 
or perhaps even not at all. 

Miss Perham suggested in her letter to The Times that 
Britain is going about this business in her ‘easy empirical way’ 
and argued that we ‘need some constitutional principle which, 
carefully adapted to time and place, may guide us in dealing 
with this difficult Commonwealth problem.’ There are, she 
said, ‘twenty small territories, a majority of which, if no more, 
may one by one join the queue’ and knock ‘upon the doors of 
Westminster.’ She is, of course, right that the proposed solution 
of the problem of Malta will set a precedent which other 
territories will wish to follow. But what is wrong with that? 
Have our political institutions become so ossified that they 
cannot absorb the young and small nationalities within the 
Commonwealth? And what other way is there of absorbing 
them except by representation at Westminster? Since they are 
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too small to be given what used to be called dominion status, 
the choice is between granting them representation and watch- 
ing them drift into a meaningless independence, each a 
reluctant Monaco, with its prince, its fairy-tale princess and 
Miss Eve Perrick to report its harmless rites. 

What ‘constitutional principle’ does Miss Perham wish to be 
formulated now? Is it not enough that as the younger 
nationalities grow in stature and as distances are abolished the 
United Kingdom can extend itself? Is there anything more to 
be said than that these nationalities should become in reality 
members of the United Kingdom, without it even having to 
change its name? Are we expected, at the very beginning of the 
experiment, to foresee its eventual development, to mark the 
year, whether 2056 or 2156, when the Commonwealth is con- 
verted into a federation Have we no longer any confidence in 
the education which membership of the United Kingdom, with 
the necessity to make its political institutions work, can pro- 
vide? Do we have so little confidence that we imagine that 
three Maltese representatives and a score of others from across 
the world are going to be intent on wrecking the political system 
which they have asked to enter, or would be capable to doing 
so? The official spokesmen of the Government and Opposition 
were very chary in Monday’s debate of admitting that they 
were setting a precedent or establishing a principle. But, admit 
it or not, this is what they have done. 


MATRIMONIAL INTELLIGENCE 


A RoMAN CATHOLIC priest will attempt to dissuade Viscountess 
Fitz Alan, 57, from her proposed marriage to Lord Fitzwilliam, six 
years her junior. He is Father Eugen Kennedy—Lady Fitz Alan’s 
private chaplain. Sunday Express, March 25. 
Lapy Fitz ALAN’s chaplain said yesterday-‘It would be useless to try 
to persuade her nor to marry Ear! Fitzwilliam.’ 

Daily Express, March 26. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


GENUINE scoops in the newspaper world are a rarity these 
days; so I was delighted to see last week that the Manchester 
Guardian beat everyone to the news of Serov’s arrival. I can 
just » how the alarm bells started clanging when Thurs- 
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day's Guardian turned up in the offices of its rivals, who reacted 
in fact with an old-fashioned vigour. This pleased me also. 
Until last week General Serov was virtually unknown here 


(except to readers of the Spectator, who were given a full 
account of his unpleasant record in March last year). But it is 
also true that the British press and public must in their turn 


present a new astonishing phenomenon to General Serov. 
He had already st 1 in Burma that he was not entirely au fait 
with civilised democratic customs, when he observed that 
journalists ought to be ‘beaten up’ for taking ‘incorrect’ photo- 
graphs. | find it hard to imagine what he must think when he 
reads that two of the issues most hotly debated in this country 
at present are er one man should be deported from a 
dependent territory, and whether a dozen or so murderers a 
year should be executed. Serov, who has been personally 
e ef eral cores of thousands of killings 
and » f deportations, will need a strong effort of the 
imagination to understand our very different society. It is 
ec e Brit [ cannot understand his 
mores, which are al hose of Khrushchev (as whose lieutenant 
he the Uk and Bulganin (under whose 
orders he te P 1), by applying its ordinary terms of 
reference. And it is t hoped that this truth will be borne in 


s the visit of Serov’s superiors. 
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I SEE that some of the Commercial TV contractors have turneq 
down Free Speech, which has been one of the very few 
commercial programmes which have tried to deal with con- 
temporary issues. No doubt in a few weeks it will be removed 
from London schedules on the grounds that it cannot be 
‘networked’ elsewhere. Still, its producer, Mr. John Irwin, has 
one consolation. He is to produce a new programme called 
‘The 64,000 Question.’ It had to happen sooner or later: the 
only difficulty, apparently, was that £64,000 was thought 
excessive. So it is to be 64,000 sixpences. Why not 128,099 
threepenny bits? 
* & 7 
ONE OF the unfortunate effects of the Burgess and Maclean 
affair was that it concentrated public attention upon the 
Foreign Office, which, considering everything, doesn’t do too 
badly, and diverted attention from the Home Office, which, 
given half a chance, does very badly indeed. Its latest act of 
folie de grandeur is to attempt to stop the Empire News from 
publishing some of Mr. Pierrepoint’s reminiscences of execu. 
tions. It has threatened the editor and Mr. Pierrepoint with a 
prosecution under the Official Secrets Act. This Act is drawn 
in wide terms and could probably be held to cover last week’s 
article. But there is no doubt that it was never intended to apply 
to such a case. It was intended to prevent the leakage of infor. 
mation to foreign powers—not to prevent the disclosure in the 
press of matters which Government departments wish from 
time to time to suppress. The Home Office made three objec. 
tions to the article. It objected not to Pierrepoint saying 
he thought Evans guilty, but to the reason he gave. Now 
certainly this reason was remarkably unconvincing—the way 
that Evans looked at him as he was about to be executed— 
but that is no business of the Home Office. The other two 
passages it tried to suppress were that at Christie’s execution 
Pierrepoint pulled the lever quicker than usual, because he 
thought Christie was going to collapse, and that he had once 
expelled from the execution chamber a coroner’s jury who were 
ghoulishly inspecting the body. That the Home Office is 
prepared to threaten the use of the Official Secrets Act to 
suppress matters of this kind is a revealing illustration of the 
length it is prepared to go in order to get its own way. I am 
very glad that the editor of the Empire News refused to 
succumb to this blackmail and published the article as written. 
Instead of trying to censor the press, the Home Office would 
be well advised in future to censor some of its own pronounce- 
ments. For a start it should make sure it no longer misleads 
Parliament about what happened at Mrs. Thompson’s execution. 
* x * 


‘STOPPED in the straight when the race was his own’—even if 
commentators had not forgotten their Kipling they would no 
doubt have felt that his comment, ‘cur to the bone,’ was hardly 
appropriate to last Saturday’s saddest story. My own bet on 
the unfortunate Devon Loch had a curious history, which 
convinces me that to tinker with the future is to invite frustra- 
tion. Some weeks ago I heard about an amateur psychologist 
who tried to find the winner of last year’s Grand National by 
hypnotising his wife and instructing her to dream the race in 
advance. This she did. She could not catch the winner's name, 
but she saw its number clearly: it was 10. Neither of them 
knew anything about racing, so they simply put a modest 
bet on the tenth horse in the newspaper list of runners. Needless 
to say, they lost their money. Not until much later did they find 
that Quare Times, the winner, was in fact No. 10. The stor) 
of this abortive experiment got around and it so impressed 
an acquaintance of mine that he sought out a psychologist 4 
few days before last Saturday’s race and had himself hypno- 
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ised. The hypnotist’s instructions were to ‘follow the race’ and 
follow it my acquaintance did in his trance from a position 
behind the horses— like the launches in the Boat Race. All he 
could see at the end was that three horses, out on their own, 
went up and over the last fence, and that the colours of the 
iockey on the leading horse, which was going strong, were 
blue and yellow vertical stripes. The nearest to this in the 
actual race were the blue and buff vertical stripes of the 
Queen Mother’s colours; and this was enough, I thought, to 
iystify an each way bet. When the commentator announced 
that three horses had gone up and over the last fence, and 
that the leader was Devon Loch, going very strong indeed and 
surely a certainty, I began to count my winnings. The rest 
you know. 
. 7 * + 

THE SPORTING LIFE of Japan seems to differ from ours in 
certain respects. I have come to this important conclusion 
after reading a long letter from a friend of mine in Tokyo in 
which he described his experiences at an Imperial Duck Hunt 
to which he was bidden a week or two ago. At ten in the 
morning he turned up, in tweeds and stout shoes, at the 
Shin-hama preserve and was there warmly greeted by every 
member of the Imperial Household Agency. But when he 
looked round for duck or the sort of terrain in which one 
might expect to find duck, he could see only an attractive 
artificial pond and a number of enclosures walled off from 
each other by great hedges of bamboo and with a narrow 
canal down the middle. These canals, he learned, led from 
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the invisible pond in which the wild ducks awaited their fate. 
The hunters were lined up in fours and presented with huge 
nets, rather like outsize lacrosse sticks. They then tiptoed to 
the entrance of one of the big bamboo rectangles where they 
waited until the decoys in the canal had lured a few wild 
duck through from the pond. Then, at a signal from watchmen, 
everybody rushed in and did his best to scoop up a duck 
from the canal. ‘After five minutes,’ writes my friend, ‘I was 
startled to hear the reassuring voice of one of the Imperial 
Household Agency saying: ‘Congratulations on a fine 
widgeon.” He gave me a brand-new net, removed a tame 
widgeon from the old one, plucked out a little grey feather 
for me, locked the widgeon’s wings behind his back and tucked 
his (the bird’s) head under them, and left him to think it over 
until the next duck-netting party. Towards noon the ducks 
began to lose enthusiasm for the sport and the hunters to 
weaken. So the party reassembled by the artificial pond and 
dwarf pines, where the foreign guests, warmed by sherry and 
a spirit of friendship, tried to become acquainted with the 
Japanese. (I chummily approached a woman to ask about her 
new-looking camera. It turned out, of course, to be a member of 
the Royal Family, who returned my chumminess by taking a 
picture of my backside and sending it to me.) By two o’clock 
lunch was over, and the mellowed, victorious hunters lined up 
once more to collect for each couple five ducklings which had 
previously been caught, killed and parcelled by the omniscient, 
infallible, and ever-present Imperial Household Agency.’ 
PHAROS 


Service 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


The straightforward answer is that he was paid 
thirty pieces of silver for identifying the Prisoner 
to the chief priests. 

But that, though true enough, does not get us very much 
further. Why did the chief priests need anyone to identify 
Our Lord? ‘I sat daily with you in the Temple and you laid 
no hands on Me.’ It was only a few days since He had received 
the ovation of the crowd on Palm Sunday on His entrance 
into Jerusalem. Doubtless it would have been beneath the 
dignity of the chief priests themselves to have gone to the 
Temple or to have come out into the streets to see Him. 
Nevertheless there could not have been any difficulty in finding 
any one of a hundred people who could have identified Him. 

‘But Judas offered to identify Him,’ we shall be told, ‘and 
Judas knew, which none other than the Apostles knew, that 
He would be in the solitary place of Gethsemane that evening, 
where He could be taken with little fuss.” That is certainly 
true. Granted that they had waited for the arrest until Maundy 
Thursday, Judas was as convenient an agent as, and Geth- 
semane a more convenient place than, any other. Certainly 
they did not want to arrest Him in public and full day for 
fear of disturbance—‘not on the festival day lest perchance 
there should be a tumult among the people’—and certainly 
Judas saved them the trouble of selecting another agent by 
offering himself. If they had left things so late, Gethsemane 
was doubtless the only place where they could capture Him 
in time to get His death done with before the forbidden days. 
But why had they left things so late? 

As long ago as the time of the raising of Lazarus, Caiaphas 
had taken the decision that ‘it is expedient that one man should 
die for the people and that the whole nation perish not,’ and 
had given a definite order for Our Lord’s arrest: ‘and the 


Wr. was it for which Judas Iscariot was paid? 





chief priests and Pharisees had given a commandment that, 
if any man knew where He was, he should tell that they might 
apprehend Him.’ Even if we suppose that He had genuinely 
eluded them in His retreat to Ephrem, which came immediately 
after this order, there cannot possibly have been any doubts 
about His whereabouts from Palm Sunday onwards—and 
from the chief priests’ point of view there was a growing 
urgency to put into action the plans for His arrest which 
the eleventh chapter of St. John logically implies that they 
had ready. He had been sleeping all that week in the quiet 
house of Mary and Martha at Bethany. Only the simplest of 
detective work was required to discover this. What easier 
than to send out their guards to Bethany in the middle of 
the night and arrest Him there in His bed—instead of leaving 
it to a moment that was from their point of view so desperately 
nearly too late? 

It is not easy to explain, and I do not think that there is 
any explanation if we consider this as merely an ordinary story. 
They had taken their decision to act. It may be that until 
Judas first visited them, immediately after the supper at the 
house of Simon the Leper, they still lacked the final piece 
of evidence against Him—His claim to Divinity. But Judas, 
once he had offered to do so, could supply them with the 
evidence at any time they wanted it. Why then did they delay? 
Does it not often happen to all of us, when we have a difficult 
choice to make, that we have convinced ourselves, or think 
that we have convinced ourselves, that one course is right, 
and yet, when all argument is over, there remains a lurking 
disquiet in our mind, a reluctance to do what we have yet 
argued should be done—a feeling that somehow, in spite of 
the argument, evil will come out of it? We are not quite 
prepared to reverse our decision, but, if only we can persuade 
somebody else to do the deed, to take the responsibility, to 
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take the prominence, we feel somehow ignobly happier. “The 
woman whom thou gavest me to be my companion gave me 
of the tree and I did eat.’ “The serpent deceived me and I 
did eat.’ And so throughout this story. we cannot help. noticing 
how every one of the opponents of Our Lord is haunted by a 
reluctance to be the person who will take the primary responsi- 
bility, to be the one whose name will stand before history as 
the personal enemy of Our Lord. 

The chief priests were doubtless half afraid of a direct 
supernatural intervention which could frustrate the attempt 
at arrest and make them look fatally foolish. But even more, 
it seems, they were afraid, like the judges of St. Joan, that 
somehow—they could not tell how—death would not be the 
end of the business. So the chief priests send Him to Pilate. 
In a few weeks’ time, when St. Stephen is before them, they 
are willing to defy the Roman ban which forbade them to 
take life. With Our Lord they cling to it with avid pedantry. 
St. Augustine suggests that they were anxious to shift the 
responsibility from Jew to Gentile shoulders. Whether or not 
it was a matter of Jew and Gentile, they were certainly anxious 
to shift it from their own shoulders. So the chief priests send 
Him to Pilate. Pilate sends Him to Herod. Herod sends Him 
back again to Pilate. Pilate washes his hands. He puts the 
inscription over the Cross. There is the troubled dream of 
Pilate’s wife. There is the desperate difficulty in finding a 
witness to give testimony that will send Him to His death. 
Even those who came out in the party with Judas to take Him 
‘went backward and fell to the ground’ after He had revealed 
His identity and invited them to come on—a company of 
men so desperately anxious to be anonymous, each one so 
desperately anxious not to be the first to lay hands upon Him 
—though doubtless none of them fully knew what was the 
reason for their strange reluctance. They must have been 
men in whose daily life it was common enough to lay hands 
on people. Everyone tries to avoid taking a prominent step 
when it comes to a moment of responsibility. Is perhaps the 
answer to the question ‘Why did the chief priests not send 
their servants to arrest Him in His bed at Bethany?’ that the 
servants were not willing to go? 

If so, then surely it becomes clear enough what was the 
service which Judas rendered to the chief priests. It was far 
more than the service of giving some technical regularity to 
the proceedings. It was that he was willing to strike the first 
blow—even though with characteristic paradox that blow was 
a kiss—that he was willing to put himself forward so that it 
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should be his name which for the rest of time would be above 
all other names the name of peculiar infamy, while theirs sank 
into comparative obscurity. 

It is the strangeness of the story that Our Lord’s enemies 
are clearly haunted by an uneasy feeling that His end wij 
not be the end of the business. The Jews fear a resurrection, 
It is only the disciples who have lost hope of it. Peter ang 
the disciples stumble before the part that they are called on 
to play in the tremendous story as much as do the enemies 
of Our Lord. Indeed—most awful mystery of all—Our Lord 
Himself wrestles with His agony in the garden. It is Judas, 
and Judas alone, who plays his role without hesitation—who 
brazenly challenges Our Lord at the Last Supper and is not 
even abashed at the discovery that his intentions are known, 
In him there is no shadow of hesitation until he has done 
what he has to do. ‘That which thou doest do quickly, . , , 
He therefore, having received the morsel, went out immedi- 
ately. And it was night.’ ' 

Yet did even Judas play the full part which his masters 
had hoped that he. would play? We know, of course, of the 
final revolt in which he hanged himself in bitter remorse, of 
the chilly indifference of the chief priests to his remorse. Why 
were they so very cold? At what moment did Judas turn 
against himself? 

The service which Judas rendered to the chief priests was, 
as has been said, that he identified Our Lord. That in itself 
was a small service. He also was able to tell them Our Lord 
would be in the Garden of Gethsemane on Maundy Thursday 
night, and this, though not an indispensable service—for they 
could have taken Him elsewhere—was yet a considerable 
service. But there is little doubt that there was a third service 
which they counted on him to render and in which he failed 
them. Ever since the raising of Lazarus, Caiaphas had made 
up his mind that Our Lord must die. Whether his motive was 
the patriotic one that a nationalist revolt would bring down 
on the Jews the terrible vengeance of the Romans, whether 
he was genuinely shocked by Our Lord’s claim to Divinity 
which, if it was not true, was necessarily the most appalling 
blasphemy, or whether he more unworthily foresaw that Our 
Lord’s continuing influence would be damaging to the High 
Priest’s prestige, is as it may be. The motive does not immedi- 
ately matter. But it is clear enough that, though Caiaphas 
wished for Our Lord’s death, there were in the Sanhedrin 
men of the calibre of Nicodemus, of Joseph of Arimathaea or 
of Gamaliel, who were not prepared to consent to His death 
merely on the strength of second-hand gossip or as a political 
convenience. They demanded proper evidence of a capital 
crime, submitted in proper form. And it is surely not too much 
to believe that one of the reasons why the chief priests 
‘received Judas gladly’ was that he could furnish the evidence 
that Our Lord claimed Divinity. For, as far as we can judge 
from the Gospels, He confessed to Divinity among the apostles 
when St. Peter challenged Him with it, but did not make the 
claim in His general public discourses. It is then reasonable 
to believe that the chief priests would have arranged that 
Judas should not only identify Our Lord but also should be 
the chief witness against Him at His trial. For the question 
which Caiaphas asked Our Lord at the trial, ‘Art Thou the 
Christ, the Son of God?,’ must have been a question inspired 
by Judas’s information. And, if so, is it not also reasonable 
to believe that Judas’s revulsion against what he had done 
came immediately after his betrayal and that he refused to 
play the part that had been prepared for him at the trial? 
Hence the curious confusion by which the chief priests, after 
they have procured the arrest of their enemy, are caught quite 
unprepared with a case against Him at the trial—are driven 
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pack on false witnesses who contradict one another. They 
ye driven back on false witnesses because the chief witness 
on whom they had relied failed to appear. According to Jewish 
law the accusation against the prisoner had to come from 
witnesses. It was quite irregular for a judge to question a 
soner. The chief priests tried hard to obtain their conviction 
in regular form—through witnesses. It was only when the 
witnesses broke down that Caiaphas—quite irregularly—put 
io Our Lord the question about His claim to Divinity, which 
he had intended should appear in Judas’s evidence. 


Of Judas’s own character and motives we have the fact of 
his suicide, the terrifying words of the Acts that he has ‘gone 
to his own place,’ the theological tradition derived from those 
words that of him, alone of men, can we say that he is 
certainly damned. But there is no dogmatic compulsion in 
that interpretation. We can believe as we wish on such a 
point. And indeed, though all such matters are from a world 
of mystery, there must have been some good quality in the 
man who was chosen to be an apostle. It is not to be believed 
that he was chosen thus mechanically and simply ‘that the 
Scriptures might be fulfilled.’ 


Itis the modern speculation that he did these things because 
he was a Jewish nationalist, disappointed that Our Lord did 
not declare Himself a nationalist Messiah. It may be so. All 
that the Gospels tell us is that he was the apostles’ treasurer 
and that he was a thief. He objected to Mary’s anointing of 
Our Lord’s feet with precious ointment with the question, 
‘Why was not this ointment sold for three hundred pence and 
given to the poor?’—on which St. John comments, “Now he 
said this not because he cared for the poor but because he was 
a thief.’ It is only fair to say that no evidence is given of this 
charge. An evangelist would hardly be prejudiced in Judas’s 
favour. St.-John at the Last Supper does not seem to have 
suspected him any more than any of the other apostles. 


There is an old medisval legend that at.the consummation 
of all things the company will be assembled again as for the 
continuance of the Last Supper. They wait to begin because 
there is one place among them vacant. Then the door opens 
and from the night, outside comes in Judas. Our Lord goes 
up to him and returns the kiss, saying, ‘We have waited for 
thee.’ He leads him to his place. 


JACOBEAN INTELLIGENCE 


James VI. . . made a profession of kingcraft, wrote books about 
it, lectured on it, and never managed to attain any degree of success 
in it—A. P. Thornton, in History Today, March, 1956, p. 211. 


_ Tae Most important fact about James's rule in Scotland is that 
it was successful—he was the most successful Scottish monarch since 
James I—Maurice Lee, Jnr., in History Today, March, 1956, p. 156. 


.., the poverty-stricken ruler of an intractable country, whose 
magnates and prelates combined to harass him.—Thornton, ibid., p. 211. 
ie his nobility was docile, and the preachers were cowed.—Lee, 
i id., DP. 163. 


...NO grasp of statesmanship. ... His Church appointments 
_ badly judged, his state diplomacy wrongly based.—Thornton, 
ibid., p. 211. 

His was a brilliantly successful policy; it was a major factor in the 
smoothness of the transition between the Tudor and the Stewart 
dynasties.—Lee, ibid., 161. 


THE story of the downfall of the English monarchy begins with his 
arrival on the English scene.—Thornton, ibid., p. 211. 
tt was the folly of Charles the Martyr, not that of the wisest fool 
- Christendom, that proved the ruin of the Stewart line.—Lee, 
10ld., p, 163, 
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descendant of Tolstoy was looking off the Bermudas, If this 
was not enough, Donelly was calling on the navies of the 
world ‘instead of waging wars, to achieve useful cultural work 
by searching for the relics of Atlantis on the bed of the ocean,’ 

Mr. Spanuth also went on a voyage of reconnaissance in 
1950; but his journey was in the North Sea. By his researches 
he had decided that Atlantis was six miles east of Heligoland 
and that it was destroyed in 1226 Bc (precise dating, indeed, 
even in this modern archeological world of Carbon 14 dates 
but easy to arrive at if you assume Plato meant eight thousand 
months when he said eight thousand years). His first recce was 
disturbed by British bombing trials on Heligoland, but that 
November he lectured on Atlantis to what he describes ag ‘an 
eminent club in London.’ A member of his audience afterwards 
said, ‘Never have I approached a lecture with so much 
ticism, and never have I been so convinced of the correctness 
of the course of investigation than by your lecture. How cap ° 
we help?’ Funds poured in and Mr. Spanuth took a new expe. 
dition into the North Sea in 1952; he had divers and the divers 
found stone walls. Here was the archzological proof of Atlan- 
tis. And need we add that orichalc is of course amber? Mr. 
Spanuth sets it all out here; his juggling with texts and maps 
and place-names, his echograms of the ramparts and ruins of 
the Stoneground off Heligoland; the whole mixed up with maps 
of the kingdom of the Atlanteans in the thirteenth century gc, 
a map of tanged swords, and talk of Swedish rock-engravings, 
Swabian knots, bronze shields, and the periods into which 
Kossinna and Montelius divided the Bronze Age. A wonderful 
camouflage net of apparent scholarship has been thrown over 
the subject in this neat, well-produced, well-illustrated book, to 
catch the unwary who hope for salvation through Atlanto- 
mania. 

Why do they do it, the people who write these books, and 
read them? Contributors to the Atlantis problem ‘have often 
been treated as cranks and their work dismissed as merely 
another fact to be chronicled in the history of human folly’ 
(I quote from Spanuth’s preface). Why are there all these 
archzological cranks and curiosities? There are many reasons. 
First, it would be so nice to prove the experts wrong, as experts 
often are. What about Piltdown and Glozel and those Dutch 
paintings? Well, I mean to say, can you really believe them? 
And if the professionals are busy digging and describing the 
standard sites, here, on the edge of things and time, is some- 
where we can all work—a fine field for the amateur. But in the 
end it is the single explanation these people are looking for. 
The story of the human past built up by archzology is a bit 
too complicated, don’t you think, for the ordinary man, with 
its periods and cultures and phases and the rest of it? What we 
want is a nice, simple explanation that tells us all in one go— 
a single people responsible for most things; and it doesn't 
really matter whether they come from Troy or Egypt or Easter 
Island or Atlantis. What we want is a named people we can 


Atlantis My Happy Home 


HERE have always been cranks in archzology and the 
increase in the popular interest in archzology in the last 
five years has naturally meant an increase in all those 
people whose minds dwell lovingly and longingly in the loose 
lunatic fringes of the subject. I have by now a very long shelf 
of what can only be described, with charity, as marginal 
archeological literature whose main value is entertainment 
rather than instruction, and a large box of letters and pam- 
phlets labelled, also charitably, ‘Strange Follow-Up Correspon- 
dence.’ Because that is what happens after any archzological 
lecture I give, and any archeological broadcast in which I take 
part. The follow-up letters pour in full of all the many archzo- 
logical crankeries—the Pyramidiots, the orientationists, the old 
straight-trackers, those who believe in the Pheenician origin of 
the Anglo-Saxons or the Trojan origin of the Welsh, those who 
see fertility goddesses in every hole and corner post, who 
believe in floods and girdle-tides and captured planets, who 
see the signs of the Zodiac in the hedgerows of the English 
countryside and Jehovah witnessed in rocking-stones and 
shells. And with the letters come the pamphlets—little books 
explaining that the Margate grotto is the oldest structure in 
Britain, that there are alignments of conglomerate track-stones 
over East Anglia, that the long man of Wilmington is the god 
Baal, pamphlets from fundamentalists (I treasure Rationalisis 
in Retreat from the Evolution Protest Society), pamphlets 
about Druids and deneholes and the devil, about lands under 
the sea and lost continents. 

Ah, there it is: lost continents. No subject seems to attract 
the curious marginal archeologist so much as lost continents, 
and no lost land so much as Atlantis. It is often said that over 
twenty thousand books and articles have been written about 
Atlantis. Mr. Jiirgen Spanuth has no hesitation in adding one 
more, and the reason is his sub-title; he proclaims joyously 
that he has solved the problem.* What is it? Plato said that 
Solon said that the Egyptians said there was once a rich land, 
civilised and well populated, which sank under the sea in a 
day and a night. Plato put this land outside the Pillars of 
Hercules. Where was it, if it was anywhere, and not a myth or 
a confused memory of many things? It has been put in the 
Mediterranean, in the Sahara, at Tartessos, in the Canary 
Islands, the Azores, the West Indies, Greenland, Crete, 
America. In the summer of 1950 no fewer than three expedi- 
tions were looking for Atlantis—in different places, naturally. 
Egerton Sykes was using radar and depth charges near the 
Azores, Henri Lhote was at work in the middle of the Sahara, a 
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trace round the world. Let’s trace them and deck out our work 
with scholarship. The real difficulty to the serious student of 
the past is not with such works as Spanuth’s but with works 
like those of Elliot Smith and Perry that contained many truths 
and half-truths which were set out in a most scholarly way and 
often in most scholarly publications and were backed by the 
weight of high authority which these distinguished men had. 
It is these difficulties that make the ordinary interested reader 
unable to distinguish between controversy between scholars 
and controversy between writers who have thrown away all 
vestiges of scientific method they ever knew in their eagerness 
to prove the points they have already decided upon. 





*ATLANTIS: THE MYSTERY UNRAVELLED. By J , Spanuth, (Arco Pub- 
lishers, 21s.) 
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City and Suburban > 
py JOHN BETJEMAN 


R. G. W. NOAKES is the official Magic Lantern 
Projectionist to the Albert Hall. He it is who erects 
the large screen at the back of the singers in Hiawatha 

and projects on to it the American-Indian setting. He lives at 
Southend-on-Sea, and Mr. Robert Aickman, of the Inland 
Waterways Association, Sir Arthur Elton and I had the 
pleasure of visiting him last week at Southend to see the 
Noakesoscope. This was invented by his father, Mr. D. W. 
Noakes, whose Dioramic Lectures delighted town hall and 
philosophical society audiences in the Nineties. The instrument 
consists of four projectors arranged vertically and focused on 
the same spot on the screen. Thus most magical effects are 
obtained, such as night falling on Leighton Buzzard, and to 
me the most beautiful of all was called ‘Our Lodge.’ First we 
saw a stucco Gothic lodge in colour by daylight. Night fell 
and lights appeared in the windows. Then snow flakes shim- 
mered down, waits appeared in the garden, dawn revealed ‘Our 
Lodge’ and its surroundings all crispy white beneath a pale 
blue sky. Another optical effect was a Channel packet leaving 
Dover on a rocking sea, with clippers sailing past in the back- 
ground. Again the sun set, and as night fell the packet arrived 
at Calais, whose lamplit houses twinkled beneath the moon. 
Mr. Noakes, who is now getting on in years, accompanied his 
slides with the patter which his father must have spoken before 
him. We were projected into a world as thrilling, remote and 
impressive as that which I find in my favourite London enter- 
tainment, Cinerama. But here we were in the past, and the 
colouring of the slides had an unearthly texture which cannot 
be put into words. A good coloured magic lantern slide is as 
different from Technicolor, or any other of those processes, 
as is a coloured aquatint from a coloured photograph. 


More Scope? 

Coming out from Mr. Noakes’s bungalow into the windy side 
roads of Southend, we felt ourselves walking in a magic- 
lantern slide and deeply concerned for the future of the 
Noakesoscope, the thousands of slides which Mr. Noakes 
possesses, and the well-nigh lost art of projecting them. There 
are other such examples of Victorian ingenuity—things like the 
panatrope, the stereoscope, the old-fashioned kind of 
kaleidoscope, and doubtless decaying in garden sheds and 
stables there may be other Victorian inventions designed to 
please the child in all of us. I do not like to think of these 
things, if they are rescued, lying dead behind glass cases in 
the Science Museum. They should be used and kept in repair. 
Both Dr. Julian Huxley and Miss Barbara Jones have the 
excellent suggestion that a house should be taken for 
assembling these things and giving demonstrations of them. 
Dr. Julian Huxley suggested ‘The Logs’ at Hampstead, but 
that fantastic building is now being destroyed. There must, 
however, be some huge villa not yet converted into flats in 
Highbury or near the Crystal Palace, where people could 
enjoy the coloured brilliance of our past prosperity. 


HIGH FINANCI 

I would very much like, through this column, to apply for 
shares in any scaffolding company. Wherever I go in London 
or the provinces I see buildings covered with scaffolding, but 
hardly ever have I seen anyone working on it. For months the 
buildings stand looking like a drawing by the late Sir Muirhead 
Bone. I am told that scaffolding is not owned by the con- 
tractors whose board may be affixed to it, but is hired. 











“We are not now that strength 
which in old days 


Moved heaven and earth; that which 
we are, we are; 


One equal temper of heroic hearts, 


Made weak by time and fate, but 
strong in will 


To strive, to seek, to find, and : 
not to yield. 


‘ne quarter of all G.B.I. dependents are 80 or over, and 
he oldest of them all died in a G.B.I. Home in 1955 
1 few weeks before her 104th birthday—and in full 
possession of her mental faculties. At the age of 83, 
one is still living on her own, and can still get work. 
Their needs vary from simple things, such as books 
or magazines, or a wireless set, to skilled nursing and 
onstant attention, and these the G.B.I. is glad to 


provide. 
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The Singleton 


One was an old man, and he maintained that the reason 

why, when we look about us, we see no giants is because 
giants are recognisable as such only to the young. As we 
advance in years we acquire a sense of perspective. We may 
admire or respect an outstanding figure in this walk of life 
or in that, but we do not take him for a giant, since we have 
learnt that giants—like unicorns and Father Christmas—exist 
only in legends to entertain and edify the young. 

To this the younger man retorted stoutly that it was no good 
begging the question; the plain fact was that there used to be 
quite a lot of giants, who were regarded as giants by young 
and old alike, and now there were almost none. You could not 
(he suggested) maintain that there was no such thing as a 
giant unless you also maintained that there was no such thing 
as Sir Winston Churchill. If one giant could exist, why could 
not others? 

His companion took refuge in digression. 


] LISTENED the other day to two men arguing about giants. 


* * * 


I feel myself that the younger man was right, and I would 
like to know what has become of the giants. It is idle to pretend 
that there is not a difference in stature between Hutton and 
W. G. Grace, between Sir Laurence Olivier and Sir Henry 
Irving, between Field-Marshal Lord Montgomery and Field- 
Marshal Lord Roberts, between Mr. Selwyn Lloyd and 
Palmerston. The four former may be better men over their 
own lines of country than the four latter were. But they are 
not bigger men; they are smaller men. 

Wherever you look—towards literature, the law, the Church, 
teaching, diplomacy, golf, pugilism, or art—you get the same 
impression: a number of imposing and well-proportioned 
figures, but no giants. Why? 


* * > 


Different people, I find, return different answers to this 
question. One school of thought holds that it is all to do with 
beards and whiskers, and it is quite true that on the whole 
people look less portentous than they used to. If one judges 
purely by externals, Mr. Gladstone is bound to appear a more 
considerable figure than Sir Anthony Eden; but I doubt if 
externals really come into it very much, and in this particular 
case it can hardly be said that they seriously distort our 
perspective. 

Perhaps publicity, whose aim is to project enlarged and 
multiple images of the individual, is in fact a less gigantoferous 
medium than might have been expected, and has the same 
ultimate effect on reputations as an overdose of fertiliser on 
corn. It is true that publicity is apt to defeat its own ends, and 
that in many cases we should be more deeply impressed by 
public figures if we were confronted with them less frequently 
in the papers and on the newsreels. 





Che Spectator 


APRIL 2, 1831 
Evits oF War.—One of the Paris Papers calls upon the French 
Government to stop the further progress of the Austrians in 
Italy, on the irresistible ground that “the Austrians have already 


stopped the supply of Bologna sausages, by entering that town; 
and, if not stopped, will certainly destroy all the Parmesan cheese 
now in store!” 











In this connection I would say that television is inimical tp 
gianthood. Fond as I am of Mr. Gilbert Harding, I suspect 
that his true status is a freak’s rather than a giant’s; and, jin 
general, television, although it can make people almost 
infinitely famous, seems to make them at the same time rather 


small. 
+ +” +. 


It could be argued that giants have disappeared because 
there is no place for them in what has revoltingly been called 
the Century of the Common Man; and if giants owed part of 
their stature to unapproachability, to behaving like Lord 
Curzon, there would be no need to wonder why they have 
become virtually extinct. But I do not think that aloofness jg 
an essential attribute of gianthood, though it may—like a beard 
—be a useful accessory. Nor do I believe that the Common 
Man (if this dreary biped exists) disapproves of giants, stil] 
less that he somehow, subconsciously, sabotages their develop- 
ment. 

It may, of course, be that the next batch of giants will be 
scientific giants, and that it is merely because oafs like me do 
not understand about science that we are unaware of the young 
entry, crouched even now over their steaming crucibles, 
waiting only for one or two calculations to be rechecked be- 
fore they astound mankind. This would be a logical and 
congruous development; but there is something vaguely 
academic about scientific giants, and it would be nice to have 
some of the ordinary kind as well, like Doctor Johnson or 
Wellington or Nansen. 

How, incidentally, does one define a giant? Not by the 
size of his deeds alone, for men can do great things, and even 
be great men, without being giants. Mr. Nehru, for instance, 
is not a giant, whereas I imagine Gandhi was. Stalin was a 
giant; Mr. Khrushchev is not. Livingstone was, Stanley wasn't. 
Wavell, yes; Rommel, no. . . . Although I find it impossible 
to demarcate the irregular frontier which separates gianthood 
from eminence, I seldom seem to have any difficulty in deciding 
who belongs on which side of it. 


* * * 


But all this gets us no nearer to the reason why giants have 
almost disappeared in these islands. In theory there ought to 
be more of them than there used to be. Better health, better 
(or anyhow more) education, more security, more leisure—all 
these amenities ought to be improving the breed, raising the 
standard of character, ability and wisdom, and thus throwing 
up more giants. Why are things not working out in this way? 

We must, of course, have lost a good many potential giants 
in the last two wars; but wars are giant-makers as well as 
giant-killers, and I do not believe that the whole explanation 
is to be found in the casualty lists. Perhaps we are merely going 
through a bad patch, and are better off than various other 
generations, who didn’t have even a single giant to their name. 
Or are we, in fact, getting gradually dimmer, declining gently 
into mediocrity as colleges and regiments sometimes do, and 
as other Empires have before us? 

I do not know the answer. Perhaps to ask the question is 
a symptom of senility; perhaps the islands teem, or at least 
are dotted with, giants whom younger men than I have no 
difficulty in recognising. But I somehow doubt whether this is 
the case. There may be a lot of people who think of ghemselves 
as giants, but is there more than one who has the right to do so? 

STRIX 
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Letters to the Editor 


African Culture Henry C. Oguehi 
Arabs v. Israel Neil Hughes-Onslow 
Local Government Loyalties Thomas Harper 
The Munnings Exhibition Thomas Bodkin 
Mother of God Martin Price 
Gloucestershire’s Laureate Brian Waters 
The Precedent Denis Branagan 


Laski and the Universities 
Senator Owen Sheehy Skeffington 


Devon Loch Helen Reid 





AFRICAN CULTURE 


§m—To say that ‘without the white man, 
Africa would still have been a primitive welter 
of ignorance and suffering’ as you did in your 
commentary is, no doubt, typical of the 
paternalistic condescension exhibited by 
Western European ‘liberals’ towards Africans 
and, not so long ago, towards Asians as well. 

Such a statement assumes, and quite 
wrongly, that there is a homogeneous writ 
of the human race belonging to a ‘white’ man’s 
bloc, with the same way of thought, habits 
and customs. Well, look at the very heart of 
the white man’s aboriginal habitat, Europe; 
it is fiercely torn into bits by an ideological 
conflict that is as bitter as it is fundamental. 

What has happened in Africa is not neces- 
sarily that a ‘white’ man’s civilisation came 
into being, but that the imposition of an alien 
culture which inevitably follows imperial con- 
quest has taken place—as no doubt was the 
case in Europe of Roman times, and is, with 
the new imperialism of Russia which manifests 
itself in Eastern Europe and the Baltic States. 
Both instances concern master and servant 
relations between ‘white’ races. 

May I suggest that before the ‘white’ man 
came to Africa certain cultures in certain parts 
ot Africa were superior to those of other 
femoter parts, for instance the Gonghai 
Empire which, in the sixteenth century. 
extended over the greater part of the Sudan 
and Western Africa. These higher cultures 
would, undisturbed, have permeated farther 
afield, imposing their particular civilisation on 
their subjugated peoples, and with the passage 
of time, Africa could have evolved its own 
distinctive civilisations. But the ‘white’ man 
came!—Yours faithfully, 

H. C. OGUEHI 
1 Hans Crescent, SW1 


ARABS y. ISRAEI 

Sik,—I hesitate to criticise the eminently sound 
views of Mr. Windsor Clive on the Middle 
East, but, like so many, he assumes that, in 
any future war, the Arab armies will automati- 
cally defeat Israel. Those with post-war 
experience of the Middle East armies 
convinced that the result of such a contest 


are 


(unlikely to be allowed) would be an easy win 
for Israel, What is more significant is the fact 
that so many who, in the past, have been 
fervently pro-Arab should regard this prospect 
with such complete equanimity.—Y ours faith- 
fully, 

NEIL HUGHES-ONSLOW 
32 Godfrey Street, SW3 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT LOYALTIES 
Sir,—It is a pity that Mr. Betjeman’s indict- 
ment of local councils (March 16) appeared 
merely as a kind of postscript to his protest 
about the goings-on at Thorpe. 

It is not really extraordinary that local 
councils no longer ‘express the views of the 
people they represent’ for they no longer 
represent people in the sense of local com- 
munities. Candidates in local elections stand 
‘in the Conservative (or Labour) interest’—or 
one of the other labels behind which party 
men succeed in hiding their political colour— 
and in the subsequent jockeying for power in 
the council chamber government passes in all 
but name into the hands of permanent, non- 
elected officials. What, in the end, determines 
whether development permission is granted or 
not is not the best interests of Thorpe or any- 
where, but the extent to which the granting of 
such permission conforms to current policy in 
Whitehall. It is arguable that the removal of 
the party political element from local govern- 
ment would not greatly embarrass Whitehall 
or long delay the despoliation against which 
Mr. Betjeman protests, but at least issues of 
vital interest to a particular district might be 
decided in the first instance on their merits and 
there would then be some relevance in the 
argument that the great virtue of local govern- 
ment is that the men on the spot know what 
is best suited to local needs. It would also give 
local government elections an importance in 
their own right and not merely an importance 
as a guide to the probable outcome of parlia- 
mentary elections. As a result interest in loca] 
elections and in local affairs generally would 
be revived and all sides would benefit from the 
fact that candidates would have to state their 
policy as a candidate in a local election and 
not merely as the mouthpiece of national 
political aspirations. Perhaps we should then 
have fewer of those fatuous political 
manifestos thrust at us proclaiming that Jones 
(with photograph in washed-out sepia) ‘stands 
tor more houses’ or for ‘a decent living wage.” 
Who, after all, does not? What one really 
wants to know is what he ‘stands for’ in 
relation to particular local problems— 
whether, for example, he will support an 
appeal to the Minister of Health to reopen the 
cottage hospital and on what grounds he will 
do so, or not do so, as the case may be.— 
Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS HARPER 


Harestone Heights, Woodland Way, 
Caterham, Surrey 


rHE MUNNINGS EXHIBITION 

Sir,—In denigrating the art of Sir Alfred Mun- 
nings to the extent of a full column in your 
issue of March 23 Mr. Basil Taylor shows that 
his second thoughts were not for the best. His 
criticism amounts to little more than a state- 
ment of personal dislike. Had he summarily 
dismissed the exhibition at Burlington House, 
as he was first inclined to do, he might well 
have prevented hordes of people from visiting 
it. That would seem to have been his aim. But 
his arguments are so contradictory that they 
may produce a quite other effect. To blame 
Sir Alfred for a ‘meagre drabness of colour’ 


407 


and then for colour effects ‘as unsubtle as a bit 
of herbaceous bedding’; to write of the art of 
Stubbs as ‘serious and bewildering virtuosity’ 
and, a few lines further on, as ‘a simple, limited 
and unambitious technique,’ is to leave readers 
so bewildered that they may have to decide to 
go and see for themselves.—Y ours faithfully, 


THOMAS BODKIN 
259 Hagley Road, Birmingham, 16 


MOTHER OF GOD 

Sir,—In the course of his review Canon Vidler 
has the following: ‘Roman Catholic writers 
no longer claim explicit evidences for it 
{Marian doctrine] in the Bible. They admit 
there was no cult of Mary before the end of 
the fourth century.” Which Roman Catholic 
writers, and when? 

Also: ‘*. . . the ever increasing elaborations 
of Marian doctrine, of which the next step is 
expected to be the definition of Mary's Co- 
Redeemership. Expected by whom? The 
readers of that fons theologica, the Daily 
Express?—Y ours faithfully, 

MARTIN PRICE 
Union Society, Oxford 

[Dr. Vidler writes: Before writing his letter, 
Mr. Price does not seem to have taken the 
precaution of reading Dr. Miegge’s book, The 
Virgin Mary. He will find in it the answers 
to his questions with precise references to 
Roman Catholic writers such as Jugie and 
Roschini. See, for example, pages 84 and 101 
and chapter viii on ‘The Co-Redemptress.’-— 
Editor, Spectator.} 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE’S LAUREATE 


Sir,—A year or two ago, after I had recited 
several of F. W. Harvey's poems to a village 
hall in Gloucestershire, an old salmon fisher- 
man rose to his feet to ask, “Tell I, be the poet 
Harvey still in the flesh?’ I was glad to teJl 
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him, as I am Mr. John Betjeman and readers 
of his ‘City and Suburban,’ that he is, and 
that furthermore he continues to write poetry 
where ‘the Forest’ overlooks the Severn.— 
Yours faithfully, 

BRIAN WATERS 


2 Bowling Green Lane, Cirencester 


THE PRECEDENT 


Sir,—-Obscured in turn by the remoteness of 
its locality and the rival sensation of the 
South Uist Rocket Range, the Balelone- 
Balmartin dispute has proceeded discreetly to 
a completely illogical conclusion. That conclu- 
sion, sponsored by the Crofting Commission 
and received with consternation by the 
islanders, is that one good farm is to be broken 
up to make four mediocre holdings. 

In order that mainland readers may appreci- 
ate the situation, a brief review is necessary. 
Three years ago, four crofters of the North 
Uist township of Balmartin staked out claims 
upon the neighbouring farm of Balelone. This 
farm was bought five years ago by Colonel 
Henry Cator, a Norfolk landowner of long 
association with North Uist, and has since been 
extensively improved. It has about 120 acres 
of arable land and a moorland outrun, and, 
employing a grieve and two full-time labourers, 
cannot called anything else but small 
enough. Since being in possession of Balelone, 
the Colonel has proved himself an excellent 
neighbour and an asset to the community, 
inasmuch as his property has met many a 
shortage of winter fodder, clean seed, the ser- 
vice of a bull, or a piece of machinery required 
for a particular occasion. The Colonel is not, 
however, permanently resident in North Uist. 

The township of Balmartin, whose northern 
boundary marches with Balelone, is a poor, arid 
place, and probably very much the same sort 
of place that Balelone was when it, too, was a 
township. No one of Balmartin’s six crofts 
could provide a living if worked in the tradi- 
tional Uist manner, which is, shortly, the rais- 
ing of beef stores, and a little wool (though 
somebody did once say that many a poorer 
place made quite a decent living if turned to 
intensive poultry or early vegetables). It is 
only reasonable, then, to sympathise with the 
Balmartin crofters and wish to see their lot 
improved. Possibly the only logical way to do 
this would be to leave one man in possession 
of the whole township and resettle the others. 
Technically, this would not be difficult in North 
Uist, which is littered with empty and un- 
worked crofts, but the Balmartin crofters are 
not in favour of this solution. They have stated 
that they do not want to leave their homes, and 
apparently this wish is being respected. There- 
fore, any attempt to improve their lot by exten- 
sion of holding can only be to the detriment 
of the whole or part of Balelone. 

On considering the financial aspects of the 
breaking up of Balelone, the prospect is 
appalling. Doubtless Colonel Cator will have 
to be fully compensated for his loss. In his 
five years of ownership he has spent vast sums 
in draining, reseeding, manuring, fencing, im- 
provement of a hefted sheep stock, erection 
of buildings, renovation of dwelling-house, and 
so on, and since the farm is a small enough 
economic unit as it is, it is more than likely 
that it will have to be seized in its entirety. 
The cost of resettling the crofters elsewhere 
would be puny compared with that of such a 
seizure. And the wastage — such as in 
specialised buildings—would be tragic. 

The most alarming aspect of the situation 
is the certainty that it will be treated as a 


be 


precedent. In the future, anywhere north of the 
Highland line, discontented smallholders will 
be able to claim the neighbouring farm—what 
can happen in North Uist can happen else- 
where. Where exactly will the line be drawn? 
In North Uist—where most people say that the 
Balmartin crofts are too small, but where 
scarcely a man can be found who is in favour 
of breaking up Balelone—it was thought that 
Colonel Cator’s excellent husbandry, good 
neighbourliness and generous employment of 
local labour would protect him from inter- 
ference. On the contrary, there does not seem 
to be any appreciation by the Commission of 
the fact that Balelone, as it is now, is an actual 
and material benefit to dozens of crofters, 
whereas, if broken up to Balmartin, it would 
benefit only four, and these but doubtfully. 

Over the whole crofting north-west there 
are these townships of tiny, worthless holdings. 
In many places the people linger on in resi- 
dence, earning a living at some job or other 
—the road, lobsters, casual labour, or just by 
National Assistance. In other places, the people 
leave, but continue to pay the rent so that they 
have a home waiting when they retire, while 
the croft yearly raises its grass, which seeds, 
falls over and rots. Sometimes, a man who is 
left will take the grazing, but, the ground not 
being his, neglects the drains, which are soon 
choked with rushes, and the land sodden, sour 
and useless. 

Arresting this horrid corruption of the land 
is, I believe, the delegated function of the 
Crofting Commission, who have been invested 
with a formidable influence in order that they 
may do this effectively. They can only do this 
effectively if they work upon the principle of 
making a few good holdings out of many small 
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bad ones—a principle which the Chairman of 
the Commission has publicly advocated, But 
in the case of Balelone, they are denying this 
principle, and are doing the reverse of the 
obvious and the logical. By shirking a certain 
unpleasantness, they are making yet another 
fragmentation of the kind one can see dyj 
and decaying all the way from the Butt of 
Lewis to Barra Head.—Yours faithfully, 


DENIS BRANAGAN 
Trumisgarry, Lochmoddy, Isle of North Uist 


LASKI AND THE UNIVERSITIES 


Sir,—The Laski phrase quoted by Brian Inglis 
(March 2) was slightly different: I heard it 
used by Laski in Dublin at the College 
Historical Society. He appealed to an earlier 
speaker, a Professor of History, who had made 
a facetious pretence of being unaware of what 
went on in the modern world, to look about 
him ‘before lapsing back into that state of 
resentful coma which the universities cal] 
research. —Yours faithfully, 

OWEN SHEEHY SKEFFINGTON 
35 Trinity College, Dublin 


DEVON LOCH 


Sir,—To help those of other nationality who 
hope to understand the British, I offer two 
quotations of opinion on the result of the 
Grand National. From the Sunday Express: 
‘Said Lord Rosebery, “This is one of the most 
terrible things I have ever known.” From a 
Left-wing friend: ‘This will preserve the British 
Monarchy for another twenty years.’—Yours 
faithfully, 

HELEN REID 


Farm Cottage, Greenacre, Bosham, Sussex 


Contemporary Arts 


Social Realist 


CONTINUING its admirable series of retrospec- 
tive exhibitions, the Whitechapel Gallery is 
showing the work which Josef Herman has 
accomplished since he came to this country in 
1940. This artist has devoted himself to Man 
the Labourer or, as he has stated it himself, 
‘our human destiny bound to !. our.’ In the 
past 500 years, manual work and the manual 
worker have seldom been presented straight, 
without, that is, some kind of condescension, 
without picturesqueness or the false and senti- 
mental idealism characteristic of Social or 
Socialist realism. The picture of Brueghel, 
Courbet’s stonebreakers, Camille Pissarro’s 
peasants, Leger’s steel erectors, these are among 
the few works which simply state, ‘This is how 
men work with their hands.’ Herman has said 
that he is not interested in Welsh miners or 
Burgundian peasants as ‘the representatives of 
particular industries,’ that the miners taught 
him ‘to read out of the particular, the 
symbolic.’ I have a profound admiration for 
his work, for his excellent professionalism and 
the serious consistency of his development, but 
I continue to be unconvinced by the character 
of this symbolism as it relates to the ideas 
informing his art. Herman’s figures have an 
unmistakable anatomy. They are _barrel- 
chested, their limbs are stumpy, stiff in the 
joints, their feet boat-like, asking to be housed 
in clogs, their faces carved as if with an 
adze. And a cart or a telegraph-pole shows the 
same lumpiness. In his conception of form 


there is, in fact, the quality of certain folk- 
carving and—what is almost bound to accom- 
pany this—a prevailing comic clumsiness. (It 
is interesting to discover here that for a time 
he was influenced by the comic fantasies of 
Chagall.) An important factor in the growth 
of this symbolism has been the work of the 
living Flemish expressionist, Permeke, but 
there is a significant difference between the 
two artists. Permeke’s similarly chunky 
figures have a brutal assertiveness, are more 
roughly hewn and, however large the canvas, 
seem to be forcing their way out of the 
pictare space. Permeke is also capable of a 
genuinely tender pathos. By comparison, 
Herman’s work is more passive and gentle, 
the forms are more comfortable, less aggres- 
sive. So far, Herman’s symbolism, which, it 
should be said, is totally visual, is entirely a 
matter of weight, solidity and shape, does not 
quite fulfil the essential seriousness of his 
intention. This is not always the case. The large 
mural of miners he made for the South Bank 
remains his most considerable achievement, 
and it is a pity that it has yet to find a proper 
and suitable home. Seen, as was not possible 
before, from a distance, it has a genuine 
monumentalness. Among the smaller pictures 
there is a fine and totally successful account 
of two men sleeping on a bench, Here the 
contours and masses are more than usually 
obscured by shadow and so the oddity of shape 
and contour, which I have tried to indicate, 
does not obtrude, except in the bird pecking 
nearby. 
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SOURCES OF POWER 


Natural 


When first a steam engine 


I | 9 was coupled to a dynamo, the 


world’s natural stores of coal and oil 
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became a treasure house. Awed, as he 

is apt to be, by sudden realisations of 
Nature’s wonders, Man summoned 

the aid of poetry. Coal became black 
diamonds : oil became black gold. 

Not vast exaggerations, after 

all; because in countries where water 

power was restricted these were — 

and still are — the only fuels 

available for generating electricity. 

It is over three-quarters of a century since 
Colonel Crompton first used a steam-driven 
generator to produce electric light ; and since that 
time the firm of Crompton Parkinson Ltd. 
has been well to the fore in the development 
of electrical equipment and plant. 

Whatever the future of electricity 

may hold in store, rely upon it, 

Crompton Parkinson — always 


pioneers — will be in step. 
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At present Herman’s colour, his earthy 
browns, oranges and cold blues, is suggestive, 
but only in a general way. Again, his admirable 
drawings present effective symbols of move- 
ment and action, of elementary physical strains 
and pressures, but, as his drawings of the nude 
suggest, the symbolism is not the consequence 
of a profound searching into particularities, 
but rather the imposition upon life of a set of 
forms and rhythms which are undoubtedly 
expressive but are beginning to lose their 
persuasiveness, because they do not go deep 
enough. His painting needs now, I believe, to 
become more complicated and particular, even 
to be more Burgundian or Welsh. So. far the 
action of his figures tends to work across the 
line of vision rather than develop in depth; 
this in itself leads to a lack of force. Unless 
he can enrich his symbolism, make his colour 
less decorative and picturesque, discover 
greater subtleties of form, there is a danger 
that his concern with man at work, the theme 
which not only absorbs all his attention but 
gives his painting its undoubted eloquence, 
may well become as abstract as those academic 
images of Labour which find their home so 
often on our public buildings. In spite of these 
reservations I would most strongly recommend 
this exhibition, for Herman is one of our best 
painters. 

* 

The paintings by Harold Wood at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery belong to the New ‘Realist’ 
orthodoxy, of which they represent a very 
crude and academic version. This painter's 
grubby pigs lapped in slime are no more real 
than the bright, sun-dappled ones now at Bur- 
lington House. Except to those who must 
believe that a chicken is more ‘real’ than a pea- 
cock, Wood's account of pigs or pregnancy may 
well seem picturesque. A promising sculptor, 
Frederick J. Kormis, is showing at the same 
gallery; his work is most eloquent in the 
smaller pieces which do not, like some of the 
larger, strain after a melodramatic utterance in 
conflict with the suavity of his technique. 
Deliberately I am not going to write at length 
about one of this month’s most interesting 
exhibitions, the show of late works by Nicolas 
de Stiel at Tooths, because the whole of this 
considerable artist’s short career is to be repre- 
sented later at the Whitechapel Gallery. | 
think it important to recognise however that 
his last phase occurred about the age of forty 
and is not to be confused with the late periods 
of a Titian or a Goya. These extremely elegant 
and precious still-lifes and landscapes, all of 
them seductively pretty, do not suggest, in fact, 
an ultimate maturity but rather a transitional 
phase of uncertainty in which the artist's 
admirable taste and precision never deserted 


him. 


BASIL TAYLOR 


Personality Parade 


It must not be supposed that a television critic 
watches his screen, afternoon in, evening out, 
throughout the week. If he did, he would soon 
cease to be a television critic and become 
instead a nervous wreck in heavy horn-rimmed 
spectacles. Nor shall it be supposed that this 
particular critic switches crazily from Channels 
1 to 5 to Channel 8, then, with a last convulsive 
tremor, on to Channel 9, for the simple reason 
that he is neither physically nor geographically 
equipped to do so. In other words, my set 
receives the BBC alone. In consequence, the 
BBC alone will be subjected to my criticisms 
in the coming month. The chances are it will 
survive them, but I place the fact on record 
none the less. 


This week, I decided to have a sort of private 
personality parade and to choose as my runners 
Gilbert Harding, Major Lloyd George and 
Mrs. Gerald Legge. On form, of course, before 
the ‘off,’ Gilbert Harding was the favourite, 
while Major Lloyd George was an unknown 
quantity with an impressive record in another 
sphere, like a hurdler taking to steeplechasing 
for the first time, and Mrs. Gerald Legge was 
a sort of devil-may-care amateur rather in the 
tradition of those occasional marquises from 
the Iberian peninsula who fly over to Aintree 
for the Grand National only to make a crash- 
landing somewhere in the vicinity of Becher’s 
Brook. But form can be misleading on occa- 
sions. This was one. 

Gilbert Harding came on for a quarter of 
an hour on a wet afternoon with a small dog 
called Soufflé or Truffle or Shampoo, or words 
to that effect. and talked about the dog for 
a short time and then, no doubt in order to 
balance things up, since the dog was by the 
nature of things unable to talk about him, he 
did the job himself. First Of all, he told us 
that there had been a lot of fuss in the papers 
about him having taken off his coat in What's 
My Line? on the previous Monday night. ] 
hadn’t noticed much fuss myself, having, per- 
haps unforgivably, gone for the more trivial 
news about Cyprus and Mr. Malenkov and so 
on and so forth, but I took his word for it 
and was prepared to leave it at that. But Mr. 
Harding wasn’t. At the end of an interminable 
quarter of an hour, which reminded me of 
nothing so much as an election speech by a 
political stooge who knows that the candidate 
is an hour behind schedule, he took up this 
monumental theme again and launched into 
a tirade against what he called ‘those senile 
delinquents’ who wrote in to the BBC about 
his braces, evidently little realising that if it 
wasn’t for those very people creating the 
‘Gilbert Harding legend’ and thereby main- 
taining the Gilbert Harding waistline, those 
braces might, perhaps, have more to do. 

Then came my second runner, Major Lloyd 
George. presiding over a Conservative Party 
Brains Trust composed of four MPs (3. m: 
1, f) who fed him with questions. which he 
answered with dignity and charm. Only twice 
did he descend to those niggling and irrelevant 
criticisms of his opponents which always put 
me in mind of those powerful lines of nursery 
dialogue: ‘Janie. you've broken the saucer.’ 
‘Well. Sarah broke one yesterday.’ Otherwise 
he sat. looking delightfully like the late Leslie 
Banks. toying with his spectacles and, ever and 
again. displacing a lock of grey hair over his 
right ear which. lll warrant. every woman 
viewer in the country, to whatever party she 
belonged. would willingly have smoothed back 
into place. Moreover, his four companions 
looked both human and friendly so that. all 
in all, the programme was the most successful 
in that line that I have seen. 

And then came Mrs. Gerald Legge, at home 
to Berkely Smith. I found her rather sweet. 
She told us that she adored Mummy and 
Gerald (in that order) and the children, and 
that she was very friendly with the Super- 
intendent of Battersea Power Station; Gerald, 
she told us, had ‘a date.” but the BBC. lest we 
should be disappointed, flashed a ‘still’ of 
him, somewhat in the likeness of Lawrence of 
Arabia looking for a runaway camel, onto 
the The Superintendent of Battersea 
Power Station, alas, we never saw 

And my winning personality? The Major. 
by a distance. Second. Mrs. Gerald Legge 
And Gilbert Harding also ran 

WILLIAM DOUGLAS HOME 
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Cinema 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

Square.) 

ROBERT ROSSEN’s Alexander the 
something entirely new and wholly different in 
intention as well as in result from the general 
run of mammoth pseudo-historical efforts on 
the screen, Because it has all the mammoth 
trappings—the nearly three-hour length, the 
de-Mille-like swarms of extras, the spectacle 

the tumult, the Technicolor CinemaScope 
panoramas, the larger-than-lifesize centra| 
figure, the garish posters—it is easy to relegate 
it, almost before seeing or judging it, to some 
limbo of cheerful nonsenses like Helen of 
Troy, Easy, but grossly unfair. Rossen’s film 
must be judged at its own level, as somethin 

that treats an historical theme with—at least— 
serious intention and accurate result. How suc- 
cessful it has been is a matter of Opinion; but 
the original intention, the surprising and 
gladdening fact that for once the audience jg 
treated as an intelligent participator and not a 
moronic gaper, avid for horrors, cannot be 
doubted. Nor can Mr. Rossen’s historical 
integrity; he wrote the script, produced and 
directed the film, so the responsibility, the 
concept, are his. 

His film is, at any level, immensely exciting. 
For all its length, it had me on the edge of my 
chair. Here was a lifetime, remote in time but 
not in conception, seen with the sort of 
historical imagination that communicates its 
own excitement. Here was not the Hollywood 
or Italian-type past of sugar-white temples and 
impeccably grimed extras, but a physically 
rude, muddy and violent setting in which a 
dream of conquest could flower, by measur- 
able degress, into an almost immeasurable 
reality. A brilliant notion it was to film it in 
Spain, that least European of landscapes where 
you can find the variety of scenery—the 
deserts, the rockiness, the savagery, even the 
primitive country building that can be used 
without alteration for some Macedonian out- 
post—and of physical type, too, to bring both 
Greece and the whole Middle and Near East 
alive. The cast is predominantly British, and, 
among the minor characters, Spanish, with two 
exceptions—an unrecognisable Frederic March 
as a tremendously effective Philip, an unhappy 
creature of rather bull-like action, a foxy 
nature under a beard and voice of extreme 
bluffness; and Danielle Darrieux as Alexan- 
der’s mother, Olympias, one of those hot-cold, 
dangerous and yet gentle women who give 4 
chilling effect of combined barbarism and 
guile. The crowds are an important part 
of the film’s authenticity: they look and 
move in character—plump, un-Hollywood 
girls, lean brown Mediterranean men, the soft- 
ness of Moor and Arab, the superb carriage of 
Africa. In a cast that includes such old stal- 
warts as Michael Hordern, Peter Cushing, and 
Niall MacGinnis, Harry Andrews, unrecognis- 
able too behind a softening growth of beard, 
gives a performance as Darius of such splendid 
scented decay that we are whisked 2,000 years 
and a continent from the big-chinned Shake- 
spearean hearties we usually see him as. My 
critical doubts rest on the main figure, Richard 
Burton’s Alexander: adequate, decorative, 
best when minimised or obsessional, but some- 
how not quite the right stature or scope for 
the part, more a routine golden-haired hero 
than a man of harsh and superlative genius, 
tormented by ambition, seduced by glory. In 
this film he is grandiose, not great; neither quite 
human enough nor quite god-like. But ol 
course such a part is too much to ask of any 
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Nowhere in the world is the technical quality 
of British television surpassed. And this leadership 
will be maintained, for, despite present-day achieve- 
ments, research goes on ceaselessly. 

In television, as in other fields of electronics, Mullard 
scientists work hand in hand with the designers of 
Britain’s leading setmakers. This combination is your 
assurance of the highest available standards of 
performance and quality. When you buy a receiver 
fitted with a Mullard picture tube, Mullard valves and 
magnetic components, you are sure of the best 


possible return for your money. 


—_ « Mullard 
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actor, and that he fails to support the director’s 
conception of Alexander does not invalidate 
his part in the structure of the film. 

Talking of structure, there is my one large 
complaint. One general structural defect is 
that while the beginning is slow and drawn-out 
the ending is too fast and compressed. It gives 
you the feeling that Rossen suddenly realised 
time was passing and so hurried through the 
last years at a disconcerting pace. This doesn’t, 
though, prevent the battles of the last third or 
so of the film from being among its most 
impressive moments. Almost for the first time 
I saw battles (less stylised, less pretty than 
Olivier’s) in which you could see the strategy 
as well as smell the fear; work out the thought 
behind large movements as well as see the 
glittering eyeball, the quivering flanks of a 
horse, the shuddering legs of a dying man. So 
many incidents in this ambitious film stand in 
my memory that there isn’t space to list them 
all—a tiny drunken Philip dancing across the 
dark battlefield after Cheronea, with the still 
bodies mocking his indignity and the mountain 
echoes his shouts; an angry Philip showing a 
baby he hardly dares claim as his son to a jubi- 
lant, ruddily lit crowd; the distantly seen burn- 
ing of half a dozen cities, a fiery sunset across 
a wilderness of rock and scrub; the charge of 
the Persian chariots at Gaugamela, their 
scythed wheels whirling into a cool Greek trap 
when Alexander’s thin battle-line simply 
breaks aside to let them flounder through to 
annihilation; Darius’s body on a chariot, 
stuck in a sort of weedy lagoon. I would be 
chary of my own historical competence to 
judge the accuracy of such things as battles, 
costumes, and social behaviour, and so took 
the precaution of having a classical historian 
beside me, who assured me afterwards that my 
estimate of the film’s feeling of truth was 
supported by a remarkable accuracy (except in 
the case of justifiable compression) in its treat- 
ment of facts, events, and words. An intelligent 
script for once supported, instead of contrast- 
ing with, the super-colossal edifice of events; 
once I had got over the dubious overtones of 
super-colossality, the prejudices and snobisme 
we have all inherited from decades of 
spectacular cinematic hooey, the film appeared 
to me an achievement of outstanding intel- 
ligence and power. ISABEL QUIGLY 


Edmund Rubbr: 


Two new concertante works by Rubbra have 
been introduced at the Festival Hall recently. 
Last week his Piano Concerto was given its 
first performance by Denis Matthews, and a 
few weeks ago his Improvisation for violin 
and orchestra, written to a Louisville commis- 
sion, was played for the first time in this 
country by Frederick Grinke—both with the 
BBC Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Sargent, Both are disappointing after the Sixth 
Symphony, the Piano Concerto particularly 
so. The Improvisation, although slight and 
undistinguished in content, does at least main- 
tain that pleasure in bright, clear sound, and 
the ability to produce it, that Rubbra had 
begun to show in the Symphony. In the Piano 
Concerto it has gone again completely, and 
with it, still more grievously, all the expansion 
of his emotional range, the extrovert optimism, 
that he seemed to have found. He makes an 
attempt at it in the last movement, by the use 
jazz effects and but these 
ire too foreign to his nature, and sounded so. 
Their ineffectiveness may have been aggravated 
by what scemed an uninspired performance all 
round, but even if a better performance could 


of a trick ending 


have made these sections more convincing, it 
is doubtful if it could have eliminated or 
concealed the disparity of style and mood 
between them and the inflated, platitudinously 
grandiose central section. Nor could the drab- 
ness of the other movements, which sounded 
lifeless and poorly written, without a moment 
of musical excitement, be blamed altogether 
on the lack of vitality in the playing. Rubbra’s 
temperament and taste are not of the kind 
necessary for a good concerto. He is too 
earnest and cautious and mistrustful of 
virtuosity. Although an excellent pianist him- 
self, he does not once exploit his knowledge 
in a feat of sheer pianistic display, and hardly 
even allows himself to write well for the instru- 
ment. Nor does he allow it ever to be a real 
soloist. It is a partner in the work, and by no 
means the dominating partner, hardly ever 
appearing alone or taking the lead, but 
plodding soberly along in the middle of the 
orchestral mass, This may be concerto-writing 
in a strict etymological sense, but not in a real 
musical sense, and the effect is as inappro- 
priate as that of a terrier on a country walk 
trotting sedately along on a lead beside an 
unplayful master. 

All this might not have mattered if the 
thematic ideas had been more compelling and 
more abundant. Rubbra thinks too much 
about the organic growth of his musical forms 
from a single thematic germ, and not enough 
about contrast or about the quality and interest 
of the material itself. Where he attempts con- 
trasts in his work, in the last movement, it 
does not come off, and in the other two move- 
ments it is badly lacking. In the second move- 
ment, where he has a good basic idea of some 
potential interest, nothing exciting happens 
to it or develops from it, and the first move- 
ment, which, after a sketchy opening does grow 
into a good tune, too quickly grows out of it 
again and gets lost in note-spinning. One strong 
principal tune in each movement, and one or 
two other striking musical ideas, even rather 
loosely thrown together, developed and re- 
peated, would be worth all the painstakingly 
achieved formal unity of these two movements. 
This is the kind of thing that Rubbra had 
managed at last in the Sixth Symphony, and it 
looks as though we must wait until he returns 
to this form, which he obviously prefers, for 
his Birmingham commission, for him to bring 
it off again. COLIN MASON 


Performance Pieces 


One Bricut Day. By Sigmund Miller. 
(Apollo.}——-A_ Likety Tae. By Gerald 
Savory. (Globe.) 

PERSONALLY, I like problem plays. The 

casuistry of the stage can both provide and 

solve some fascinating questions of human 
behaviour, and, if the solutions are frequently 
less real than the problems themselves, I sup- 
pose the old demand for a happy ending is 
largely to blame. One Bright Day asks us to 
observe the response of a group of not exces- 
sively dishonest American businessmen to the 
revelation that the patent medicine, on which 
their fortune depends, has been killing certain 
categories of people for years. The harmful 
element has now been removed, but there is 
always the chance that one or two people may 
die from the odd packet hidden away in a 
cupboard or medicine chest. Should they risk 
the one or two deaths or should they face cer- 
tain ruin by making the facts public? Put like 
that, of course, the answer sounds inevitable, 
but it is a merit of this play that it does bring 
out the fact that, where their own interests are 
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at stake, people very rarely see things ¢j 
Only one of those involved is Presented ag 4 
bad man, yet they nearly all come down 
the side of self-interest. Nearly, but not Quite, 

The play is well produced and Performed, 
Clive Brook gives his usual very human pe. 
formance as Julian Prescott, the head of the 
firm and a pillar of old-fashioned intepriy 
contrasting sharply with Derek Farr’s study of 
a loathsome young tycoon in the making. 
Naunton Wayne contributes one of his por- 
traits of an eccentric, whose American variety 
differs only from its English prototype jin 
talking about women instead of cricket, Renée 
Asherton is appealing and subtle as th 
Prescott daughter in love with the Pushing 
young man, but with something of her father, 
honesty. This was an evening of social 
melodrama rather well done, and the acting 
succeeded in disguising the monotony of the 
plot, but for which I might have gaiq 
‘American Galsworthy:’ 

The new play at the Globe depends on per. 
formance too. It might be described a; 
Chekhov rewritten by N. C. Hunter pr. 
written by a farce writer. The general effect js 
a trifle watery, but it is served in a manne 
appropriate to champagne. We are introduced 
to a family of decayed gentlefolk: Rober 
Morley plays an old soak; Margaret Ruther- 
ford and Violet Farebrother his two sisters, the 
one pixilated and the other stern and precise, 
They are dominated by their father, who only 
appears in the form of thumps from above, 
and catastrophe breaks loose when he an 
nounces his intention of leaving all his mone) 
to a home for aged horses. This brings on the 
scene the old soak’s Ccisreputable son (also 
played by Mr. Morley), and the resulting 
complications lead to a great deal of good 
acting by the cast, but to little else. Mr. Morley 
and Miss Rutherford make superbly comical 
characters of their parts, and Miss Farebrother 
has one very moving moment. A slight thing, 
but worth going to. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


Hit and Miss 


Less than four minutes long, Entree 
Japonaise, Frederick Ashton’s dance morsel 
served up by Margot Fonteyn at the Covent 
Garden Gala performance on _ Thursday, 
proved a splendid piéce d’occasion, the kind 
of thing to be done suddenly and without 
advance notice (as one hopes it will be), 
a lagniappe suddenly tossed at the audience 
during a bill of sombre ballets. 

It consists of the appearance of, and a short 
dance by, a Japanese-style character, the gay, 
young cousin of Puccini’s heroine. Simple 
steps, the play with parasol and two fans, the 
truly comic pertness of gesture, the unearthly 
innocent smiles—all this was derivative from 
other works. But, also, a skilled professional 
had calculated exactly what he wished to do, 
had used exactly the right proportions oi 
everything, and had had it exactly performed 
by an artist capable of elevating triviality into 
loveliness. A. V.6 





Helping Readers Overseas 


The Spectator will gladly arrange for books published in 
Great Britain and reviewed or advertised in the papers 


to readers who cannot otherwise 
be accompanied by a remittance 
published price plus Is. pe 


columns to be sent 
obtain them. Orders must 
covering the books’ tota 
volume for postage 

le payable to “The Spectator Ltd 


Cheques should be n 

and orders should be 
THE SPECTATOR (Book Order) 
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Solemn Old Soul 


By ROBERT BLAKE 
| ete is probably no one—with the possible exception 





of Mr. Frank Richards (the creator of Billy Bunter)— 

who has written as much as Professor G. D. H. Cole. In 
conjunction with his distinguished wife he has guided the 
‘intelligent man’ through almost everything. He has written 
about history, about economics, about political thought. He 
has written political tracts and pamphlets. He has even written 
detective stories. This immense output has been combined with 
a busy and successful academic life, and much political activity. 
Such industry is both remarkable and commendable. In truth 
Professor Cole is more than a mere author. He is an 
encyclopedist. Not, of course, one of those impartial, detached 
encyclopedists who are content to give us mere facts, but 
rather one in the tradition of Diderot and his colleagues of the 
eighteenth-century enlightenment, who wrote in order to 
spread a new gospel and undermine an old society. 

Professor Cole’s influence has been immense. For thirty 
years his books have been the bible of the intelligent, self- 
educated members of the working class. WEA lecturers have 
found them invaluable. A whole generation of Socialist MPs 
are—whether or not they acknowledge the fact—his pupils. 
In so far as the Socialist victory of 1945 was caused by a change 
in the intellectual climate of what may be called middlebrow 
opinion, Professor Cole has a greater claim to the credit—or 
discredit—than any other single individual. 

It is, however, common knowledge that he is by no means 
satisfied with the behaviour of the party during and after its 
six years of sojourn in the promised land. The Socialist Party 
today—that strange mixture of Wykehamist administrators, 
wooden-headed trade unionists, power-loving intellectuals, 
and Welsh rhetoricians—has found no place for its prophet 
and preceptor. As for Professor Cole, he recently declared to 
a meeting in Oxford that he was ‘as radical as ever’ and 
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favoured the immediate abolition of the Monarchy, the House 
of Lords, and private inheritance. For this reason, he a 

he was having less and less to do with practical politics, Even 
in the University his influence has somewhat declined, having 
reached its zenith during the war, when his power in Nuffield 
College was so strong that the founder of that great institution 
was wont to refer to his own creation as ‘the Kremlin,’ 


It is appropriate, therefore, that Professor Cole should tum 
from the present to the past, and for some time he has been 
engaged on his magnum opus—the History of Socialis 
Thought, whose third volume in two parts has now appeared* 
The first volume took us from the French Revolution to the 
Communist Manifesto; the second described the struggle 
between Marxists and the Anarchists, which culminated in the 
collapse of the First International Working Men’s Association, 
The latest volume deals with the history of the Second Interna. 
tional, from its inauguration in 1889 to the outbreak of war ip 
1914. A fourth volume, bringing the story down to 1939, has 
yet to be written. Inevitably the author has found himself 
writing something more than a history of Socialist thought, 
Socialist thinkers, however doctrinaire, were seldom bombinat. 
ing in a complete void. They were, in most cases, politicians as 
well as political theorists, and it is impossible to separate 
Socialist thought from Socialist politics. Professor Cole knows 
more about his subject than any living person. He has written 
a history not only of international socialism, but of the socialist 
movements in some thirty countries. As a work of reference his 
volumes are indispensable and unlikely to be rivalled. 


Why then, despite all its merits, does this volume neverthe- 
less leave a certain impression of tedium upon the reader? 
Partly, no doubt, because of its encyclopedic character: it 
resembles a gigantic catalogue, or perhaps a Baedeker, from 
which nothing—or at all events not enough—has been 
excluded. Partly, too, because of a certain impersonal quality. 
Again and again we meet long lists of European Socialist 
leaders whose names, however significant to Professor Cole, 
mean nothing to most readers. If there had been more 
characterisation, and fewer characters, the book would have 
gained. But the real difficulty is inherent in the subject. The 
history of the First International has a certain dramatic unity, 
dominated as it is by the battle between Marxism and 
Anarchism. The clash between the reformists and the revolu- 
tionists is too desultory, obscure, and complicated to lend any 
similar unity to the history of the Second International. 


Moreover it is difficult to take an interest in manceuvres, 
votes, arguments, disputes, which are so divorced from reality. 
This history of the Second International is as difficult to follow 
and unprofitable to remember as the history of party politics 
in the French legislature under the Third Republic. Perhaps 
even more unprofitable, since the decisions of French Deputies 
had some effect on the lives of Frenchmen, if not much; 
whereas the Second International had no influence on anyone, 
as far as effective action was concerned. It is no accident that 
Professor Cole’s book only comes to life when he writes about 
Britain and Russia—the two countries where Socialist move- 
ments eventually, though in very diverse shapes, gained effec- 
tive power. The history of the others is, on the whole, weari- 
some. The truth is that to deal effectively with the endless 
quarrels, the doctrinal battles, the heresy hunts, a certain 
scepticism is needed-—a touch of the irony of Gibbon treating 
the struggles which convulsed the early Church. But it would 





* THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL: Being Vol. Ill of The History of 
— Thought. By G. D. H. Cole, (Macmillan. Two volumes, 355. 
each.) 
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be unfair to expect Professor Cole to regard any manifestations 


of Socialism in this light. One might just as well ask a clergyman | 


to be ironical about the twelve apostles. 


Mad Hatters 


OBSCENITY AND THE Law. By Norman St. John-Stevas. (Secker 
and Warburg, 25s.) 

Mr. St. JoHN-STEVAS’S book is a hilarious guide to Wonderland. 
Mad Hatters frolic through his pages—the late James Douglas, 
sir William Joynson-Hicks, their modern counterparts, and remote 
figures like Lady Eastlake who wrote in 1 848 of ‘the highest moral 
offence a writer can commit, that of making an unworthy character 
interesting in the eyes of the reader,’ and John Styles in 1806, 
‘Barefaced obscenities, low vulgarities and nauseous vice so 
frequently figure and pollute [Shakespeare’s] pages that we cannot 
but regret the luckless hour in which he became a writer for 
the stage.’ 

Then there was the delectable Plumptre who rewrote 
Shakespeare’s songs, SO that 

Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me 
became 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to work with me 
and a few songs of his own were included to help Shakespeare out: 
A plant there’s in my garden grows 
In all my tastes a sharer. 
Its scent to me outvies the rose, 
The lily is not fairer. 
My focd, my physic, my delight, 
No longer for to fun ye on, 
My rhyme and reason shall unite, 
In praising of the onion. 
The John Gordon Society might well consider a reprint of 
Plumptre’s song-book. 

In this Wonderland of Mad Hatters Lord Campbell’s Act 
reads with the cool common sense of Alice herself. The law was 
sane enough. It was the twist given to it in the Courts by Sir 
Alexander Cockburn which tailored it to Wonderland. Lord 
Campbell had explained his Act sensibly: “The measure was 
intended to apply exclusively to works written for the single 
purpose of corrupting the morals of youth and of a nature 
calculated to shock the common feelings of decency in a well- 
regulated mind.’ It was only in the Courts that ‘the well-regulated 
mind’ became transformed into ‘minds open to such immoral 
influences —which would presumably include the minds of sexual 
maniacs confined in asylums. 

Mr. Justice Stable tried to give a direction to the law in 
accordance with the intention of Lord Campbell in the case of 
he Philanderer. ‘Are we to take our literary standards as being 
the level of something that is suitable for a fourteen-year-old girl?’ 
but a few months later the Recorder of London contradicted the 
standards laid down by Mr. Justice Stable in a summing-up which 
deserves to be remembered with the pronouncements of Lady 
Eastlake and John Styles—though they expressed their thoughts 
with rather less confusion. ‘Sex is a thing, members of the jury, 
which you may think has to be protected and even sanctified, as 
indeed it is by the marriage service, and not dragged in the mud.’ 
The protection of sex—a delightful subject for an Academy 
painting. 

Mr. St. John-Stevas’s book is a serious and well-documented 
consideration of the law as it stands. If I have emphasised the 
comic aspects, it is only because I hope the book will reach the 
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general reader who will find a great deal to amuse him including | 


some good Anglo-Saxon obscenity. Perhaps the book will bring 
the day nearer when a jury will find it impossible to sit with 
Straight faces through police prosecutions as absurd as those we 


have had in the last two years. ‘Laughter in the jury box’—when | 


we read that in the law reports we shall feel that Lord Campbell’s 
intention is being carried out and that we are once again back 


to the point of view of ‘well-regulated minds.’ GRAHAM GREENE 








ADMIRAL ELIS BIORKLUND 


A historical survey of policy, an assessment of the 
present supplies of atomic material, and practical 
suggestions for ending the present deadlock. 15s. 


World Indivisible 


KONRAD ADENAUER 
The political testimony of an elder statesman. 


The Long Road Home 


ADRIAN VINCENT 


**, . a convincing and moving account of the effects of 
camp life on British prisoners-of-war, their captors, and 
the civilian populace around them, ending with the grim 
details of a death march prior to liberation. An un- 
usually objective book.” —The Observer. 15s, 


Daughters of Cain 


RENEE HUGGETT & PAUL BERRY 


An enquiry into the lives and characters of the eight 


women executed for murder in Britain since 1923. 


Illustrated. 18s. 





This New World 
THE CIVILISATION OF LATIN AMERICA 
WILLIAM L. SCHURZ 


Summarizes the place of the twenty Latin-American 
republics in the world today and carefully examines the 
various elements which have helped to mould their 
character and culture. Illustrated. 25s. 


Classical Influences 
on English Prose 


J. A. K. THOMSON 


The author of Classical Background of English Literature 
and Classical Influences on English Poetry completes his 
brilliant account of the influence of Latin and Greek 
classics. 16s. 


On the Poetry of Spenser 
AND THE FORM OF ROMANCES 
JOHN ARTHOS 


An analysis of the development of style and content 
from the early experiments to the great conception of 
The Faerie Queen. 2Is. 


Footplate and Signal Cabin 


NORMAN MARLOW 


An absorbing first-hand account of how the signalmen 
and firemen keep the trains moving with the minimum 
of delay. Illustrated. 20s. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN LTD 


International Atomic Policy 


World Perspectives Series. 10s. 6d. 










































































































































































































































































Giuliano 


Gop Protect ME From My Frienps. By Gavin Maxwell. 
(Longmans, 18s.) 


‘HE had just one thing wrong with him: he rather liked killing 
people,’ observed an experienced American crime-reporter who, 
for the purpose of writing a sensational newspaper piece, had 
made the acquaintance of the courageous and good-looking, but 
bloodthirsty and muddle-headed, young man known as ‘the Bandit 
Giuliano.’ It is a verdict with which Mr. Gavin Maxwell, although 
he finds a good deal to say in Giuliano’s favour, cannot entirely 
disagree. Giuliano was a patriot by profession—a Sicilian 
Separatist, despite the fantastic scheme that he once conceived for 
handing Sicily over to the United States—but by temperament he 
was a natural killer, not only himself inclined to kill, but an 
energetic promoter of bloodshed and brigandage among his fellow 
countrymen. Here he worked in an unusually fruitful field; Sicily 
remains one of the strangest and most explosive corners of 
Mediterranean Europe, where over 2,000 years of conquest and 
exploitation have had a particularly striking effect, both on the 
domestic behaviour of the inhabitants and on their attitude 
towards the outer world. Sicilians are conscious of their national 
unity; but nowhere else are the varying racial strains that compose 
the population more abruptly stratified. In one town, the foreign 
tourist may be surrounded by a horde of fair-haired, blue-eyed 
children, evidently of Norman stock; in the next, he enters the 
dusky, secretive atmosphere of a secluded Eastern city—male 
pedestrians are dark and. silent and ‘reserved; black-shawled 
women slip quietly to and fro along the shuttered side-streets. 

Each successive wave of conquerors and governors—the ancient 
Greeks who conquered and dispossessed the aboriginal Sikels: the 
Carthaginians who harried the Greeks, and the Roman administra- 
tors who plundered them: the Arabs who ousted the Byzantines, 
and Robert Guiscard and his Norman knights who laid the 
foundations of a Norman kingdom—has helped to increase the 
Sicilian’s fear and distrust of any form of governmental authority. 
He has retaliated by building up a permanent resistance move- 
ment, and by organising a substitute for law that operates beyond 
the law. The Mafia is a secret society that enforces its decrees 
where the regular ministers of the law are powerless. No Sicilian 
would deny that it exists; and comparatively few presume to 
criticise its influence. But a sharp distinction must be drawn 
between the Old Mafia, traditional in origins and conservative 
in politics, and a dissident body entitled the Young Mafia, which 
is said, through the notorious ‘Sicilian Union,’ to maintain a close 
connection with the Sicilian bosses of the transatlantic under- 
world. Giuliano, during his years of outlawry, seems to have had 
a foot in either camp; but his final collapse was precipitated by a 
thoughtless attack upon the Old Mafia, when he ordered the 
assassination of certain prominent mafiosi. 

Notwithstanding these connections, Giuliano was an indepen- 
dent: It was in 1943 that, as a small black-market operator, he 
happened to fall foul of, and shoot down, a local carabiniere; 
and, for the next seven years, he roamed from hiding-place to 
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hiding-place among his cave-riddled native mountains, above the 
little town of Montelepre due west of the suburbs of Palermo 
During his odyssey, he made considerable show of robbing and 
blackmailing the rich and championing and enriching the poor 
but he also engaged in a succession of ferocious private feuds: 
threatening a popular centre-forward with death because he had 
scored a goal against Giuliano’s favourite football team, shootin 
up the carabinieri wherever he found them, because they had 
maltreated his family, and murdering the Communists—at the 
famous ‘Massacre of Portella della Ginestra,’ men, women ang 
children alike—because they despised his chivalric cult of |g 
famiglia and did not ‘respect the law of honour, which is to me’ 
(he declared) ‘the most important thing.’ At the same time, he 
developed a complex and shifting system of political alliances, 
siding with Separatists and Royalists and even establishing some 
mysterious contacts with the high-minded leaders of the Christian 
Democratic Party. 

In God Protect Me From My Friends, Mr. Gavin Maxwell gives 
us a fascinating account of ‘his personal investigations into the 
circumstances of Giuliano’s life and death. Exactly how Giuliano 
died is a particularly absorbing problem; for it is clear that he 
was not killed by an intrepid police officer, as the police originally 
claimed, after a lengthy shooting match at Castelvetrano; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether he was murdered in his sleep by 
his cousin, ‘blood-brother’ and lieutenant, Gaspare Pisciotta, as 
Pisciotta himself asserted once he had been condemned to life 
imprisonment. The crucial mystery may never be cleared up; but 
there seems no doubt that, besides his connection with the Mafia, 
Giuliano had some valuable links both with the Government in 
Rome and with the police in Sicily—or, rather, with that branch 
of it officially styled la polizia, against whom the jealous carabinieri 
had long been conducting a private campaign. Mr. Maxwell's book, 
which is extremely well written, has all the charm of a good detec. 
tive story, and provides, moreover, an uncommonly vivid impres- 
sion of the unforgettable Sicilian landscape, so bleak and austere in 
the mountainous central regions, so gay and luxuriant and brightly 
coloured in the classical districts around the coast. The back- 
ground of Mr. Maxwell’s new book is a far cry from the 
Hebridean island depicted in Harpoon at a Venture. But to each 
subject he has brought the same intelligence, the same love of 
natural beauty and the same gift of unfolding a lively and exciting 
tale. 

PETER QUENNELL 


Unreason and Words 


REASON AND LIFE: The Introduction to Philosophy. By Julién 
Marias. Translated by K. S. Reid and E. Sarmiento. (Hollis 
and Carter, 35s.) 

IF this book, its translation, and its publication by a reputable 

publishing house, have any significance, it is as one more 

indication that anti-intellectualism is quietly regaining momentum. 

Pace the title, the book contains no reasoning. There is no argu- 

ment, no critical examination of alternative positions, only 4 

sort of portentous breathlessness. The author indicates that his 

book welled out of him in one sustained gush, and he asks us 
to read it like a novel. He has tried to be simply perceptive, to 
strip away the veneer of argued interpretations and critical 
theorising in order to see reality and then tell us about it. Alas, 
all he has seen is the obvious. The bulk of this bulky book is 
concerned to point out that we begin by being born and end by 
dying, and live in the meanwhile in a historical and social context. 

If your method of philosophising is to present the most general 

and familiar features of life as if they were strange and dramatic 

and seen now for the first time, you will have to rely on 4 

strange and unfamiliar vocabulary to create the illusion, as Marias 

does: ‘Man’s corporeity delimits his localisation in space. His 
being-in-the-world or circumstantiality, because it is corporeal, 
has a local character. Man is in a world. . . .’—in the world 
but only at one place at a time! Some of these thundering plati- 
tudes are solemnly attributed to the author’s master, Ortega 
y Gasset. Thus ‘Ortega has shown’ that men do something ‘with 
a view to something.’ It’s good to be put right on that. 
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THE THREE 


°S 


We are so used to the art of reading and writing that we forget to 
wonder at it. But large sections of humanity—some say more than fifty 
per cent—have never learnt to read or write. (We leave the third ‘R’ 
aside, for more than half the world find arithmetic a mystery!) 

One of the great changes coming over the human race is the steadily 
increasing growth in literacy: it is said that about twenty-five million 
people learn to read for the first time every year, many of them adults* 

Well, what of it? Only this: that what such people read is very 
important. This sudden widening of horizons through access to ideas 
expressed in print is a crisis in the history of the individual: what he 
reads and what he reads first makes a profound impression on him. 

One of the objects of the Bible Society is to make sure that new 
readers have the Gospel in large, readable type in their native tongue 
so that they may be brought as early as possible to the sources of 
Christian truth in the Scriptures. 

To do this will involve a great expansion of the work of the Society 
and heavy expenses. The Society already supplies the indigenous 
Churches and Missionary Societies with the Bible in 171 tongues, the 
New Testament in about 220 and parts of the Book in another 441; it 
also publishes Braille versions in some 25 languages. 

If you think this matters, contributions can be put to the most 
positive use by 


THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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In his first chapter, where he tries to show the peculiar way it 
feels to be a mid-twentieth-century man, Marias has something 
specific to be perceptive about; and this chapter is far better than 
the abstract talk about the need for concreteness, the erroneous 
assertions about Truth, and the verbalisms about Reality which 
fill so much of the book. But even here I suspect that instead of 
gazing clear-eyed at its uninterpreted reality, he has, rather, lent 
too ready an ear to the current myth about our situation. He 
characterises it by insecurity, fissures, despair, incertitude. For my 
part, I think our troubles are of another kind. But this is his 
starting-point; and his awful ambition, which he mercifully has 
not achieved, is to create a new certitude so that we shall know 
‘what to hold by.’ J. W. N. WATKINS 


Red-Hot Pokers 
FILM Fam. By Elliot Paul. (Frederick Muller, 12s. 6d.) 


ELLIOT PAUL, best known over here for his Whodunits, has spent 
the past fifteen years in Hollywood where he has been employed 
as a script writer. It must be presumed that his services have now 
been dispensed with, for Mr. Paul is not content to bite the hand 
which feeds; he gnaws the whole arm off too, ferociously, scorn- 
fully, and with evident relish. Under such treatment most victims 
would die of shock, having previously sued for slander, and one 
can only suppose that the personalities he vilifies are as sure of 
their immortality as he is of their stupidity. 

Like an angry letter written at night, Film Flam is disorderly, 
sincere, brilliant, and combustible. From the seeds of frustration 
and despair it has grown red-hot pokers which it leans against 
every aspect of the industry, searing producers, directors, per- 
formers, composers, and the censor in turn. European film-makers 
are mercifully not for burning, Mr. Paul having, despite his dis- 
belief in J. Arthur Rank’s reliance on the Holy Spirit to make 
Henry the Eighth, a profound admiration for any film which is 
not American. Were it not for the author's captivating turn of 
phrase, his slashing wit and his anecdotes which, though used to 
prove the moronic nature of film tycoons, are extremely funny, 
this insistence on America’s venality and vulgarity vis-a-vis 
Europe’s integrity and artistry might easily irritate. There is such 
a thing as overstating one’s case. 

Still, for those uninvolved in cinema politics Film Flam makes 
entertaining reading. It is always enjoyable to taunt vicariously, 
and here we can mock at what happens to an original script before 
it reaches the screen; we can jeer at Howard Hughes ordering a 
whole set with accompanying cast and paraphernalia to be moved 
a few miles because he cannot be bothered to go to it; we can 
abuse the Hays Code which has made film-making ‘safe for pro- 
ducers and also safe from art, literature, common sense, truth, 
philosophy, beauty and off-screen human behaviour.’ And happily 
we can laugh, unprompted, at Cecil B. de Mille’s affronted query 
when he was producing one of his mammoth Biblical films: ‘Why 


only twelve apostles?’ VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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Forgotten ? 
LAST AND First IN BurMa. By Maurice Collis. (Faber, 30g) 


Two NATIONS AND KasuHmir. By Lord Birdwood. (Robert Hale, 
21s.) 


THE story of ‘the Forgotten Army’ seems safe at last in the care 
of Field-Marshal Slim, whose memoir has just appeared, Mr. 
Collis writes of the Burma it fought over, of its politicians on the 
threshold of a new age, and of the Governor who wrestled 
staunchly with a forgotten problem. This reviewer, at least, wel. 
comes unreservedly his exposition—it is too positive to be called 
a defence—of the work and character of Sir Reginald Dorman. 
Smith, the Tory Minister of Agriculture snatched out of the Battle 
of Britain to govern an eastern country woefully ill-prepared for 
its own life-and-death struggle, or rather for the struggle of two 
Great Powers across its hills and rice-fields. How could either of 
them expect ‘loyalty’? Yet Dorman-Smith’s ability to meet the 
engaging Burmese on their own human terms almost pulled the 
trick. If only it hadn’t, at the end, looked like a trick, the years in 
Simla in which the exiled Governor and his staff worked for a 
Burma to be ‘reconstructed’ before being handed to its people 
might not have been wasted. Mr. Collis handles his theme, even 
at controversial points, with great lucidity, and the result is as 
dramatic and poignant as any fiction of consuls at sunset. 

The Kashmir problem is to be placed, for English readers, 
among the studiously avoided rather than the forgotten. With 
boldness and fair-mindedness but without the gifts of style at Mr, 
Collis’s command, Lord Birdwood recounts the ascertainable faets 
of this deplorable dilemma and the fruits of his own investigations 
and talks with the people most concerned in it. He speaks, wryly 
enough, of ‘the sanest yet most improbable of solutions’—ay 
independent Kashmir under Commonwealth trusteeship. Failing 
that, everything turns upon the how, when and whether of a 
plebiscite, and here Lord Birdwood deems all hazards to be pre- 
ferable to the abandonment of the duty to the Kashmiris of 
testing their wishes. It is they who, after centuries of exploitation 
from one source or another, are still in danger of being forgotten. 
Lord Birdwood has human feelings for his subject, and great 
earnestness. But the necessity of getting Karachi and Delhi, as well 
as Srinagar, into focus lends his writing a certain distance. His 
book ought to be read, while that of Mr. Collis asks to be. 


FRANCIS WATSON 


New Novels 


THe popular belief that ‘beautifully written’ and ‘brilliantly 
satirical’ would be bracketed second to ‘poses the dilemma of 
our time’ in any list of effective purchase-preventing tags has 
never been undermined. It does seem that, profiting by experience, 
prospective book-buyers are easily put off and with difficulty put 
on again. In an attempt to save the situation the most a resource 
ful and deferential bookseller can do is to murmur, ‘All the same, 
it’s a very fine novel; extremely amusing; just the job I should 
have thought, if you'll excuse my saying so, for a discriminating 
reader like yourself.’ 

Some such reassurance may have to be forthcoming on behalf 
of The Flight from the Enchanter (Chatto and Windus, 15s.), by 
Iris Murdoch, whose first novel, Under the Net, was caviate 
greatly enjoyed, after initial misgivings, by the general public 
to whom it was in due course administered through the Reprint 
Society. Her second novel should please as many. If its philo 
sophical implications are deeper there is no compulsion to plumb 
them. Allegory should be its own reward. Let the Enchanter equal 
the Devil if he wants to. In the novel we can take him at his face 
value as Mischa Fox, international financier, a mysterious, 
machinating, questionable force—for better or worse, who knows? 
—in the lives of an ill-assorted group of people pursuing one 
another round the bend in a shifting labyrinth. If, allusive to the 
title, they are intended to represent, like the dead leaves of 
Shelley's Wild West Wind, ‘ghosts from an enchanter fleeing,’ they 
are hampered by too, too solid flesh. 
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Rosa Keepe, for example, who ten years 
earlier had repulsed Mischa’s advances but is 
still vulnerable, fails to hold at bay two sinister 
Poles (brothers with a bed-ridden but obser- 
vant mother) while maintaining her position as 
the adorer and adored of Peter Saward, 
scholarly recluse. John Rainborough, Senior 
civil servant, inadvertently involved with his 
horridly oncoming secretary, is infatuated with 
Annette, who, standing with reluctant feet 
where brook and river meet, swings out to free- 
dom in the school of life by way of the chande- 
lier of Ringenhall Ladies’ College. There are 
other liaisons and detachings of eccentrics as, 
by art and ingenuity and an infallible comic 
sense, Miss Murdoch connects all present with 
the sale of the moribund feminist paper 
Artemis, the negotiations being conducted by 
Calvin Blick, a nasty piece of work, ‘the dark 
half” it is said, ‘of Mischa Fox’s mind.’ For 
those with ears to hear there is clashing of 
symbols, but as Peter the sage remarks in the 
closing scene with Rosa, ‘There’s nothing to be 
sad about.’ 

If we had not by now learned to brace 
ourselves against the assault of an American 
war-novel we might feel very sad about young 
Sam Gifford in The Day the Century Ended 
(Secker and Warburg, 15s.), by Francis Irby 
Gwaltney. He is such a well-meaning chap 
that we can tolerate his excess of sonofa- 
bitchery (brutal and blasphemous NCOs, 
cruel and cowardly officers, GIs endowed with 
hearts of gold and satyriasis, dastardly but 
fanatically courageous Japs) as he tells his own 
heroic story. Anxiety for him can be kept 
within limits: fiction being what it is, there is 
reasonable certainty of his survival and 
reunion with his charming young wife. Their 
courtship—a peace-time idyllic episode spatch- 


cocked into the first third of a book of 
moderate length by American war-novel 
standards—sweetens all the rest and gives 


reason for hoping that the author, having got- 
ten the war out of his fictional system, will 
give us the real novel he has proved himself 
capable of writing. Though not yet entitled 
to complain that the war is too much with 
them, admirers of Manes Sperber as translated 
by Constantine FitzGibbon may be glad to 
learn that his trilogy is now complete with 
fhe Lost Bay (Deutsch, 15s.), in which Faber, 
with a group of partisans, engages in guerilla 


warfare not only with Hitler but with 
Mihailovié and Tito as well. For all its varied 
and ubiquitous action this is a most impres- 
sive disillusioned Communist’s _ historico- 


philosophical survey of the causes and con- 
duct of the whole war. 

The whole war is covered also, but from 
many angles, in They Fell From God’s Hands, 
by Hans Werner Richter, translated by 
Geoffrey Sainsbury (Harrap, 15s.)—a series of 
typical and atrocious incidents in the lives of 
nine harried men and women of different 
nationalities who finally, as displaced persons, 
reach the haven of the American Zone in con- 
quered Germany. The problem of their future 
looms threateningly. 

In one field of the war’s aftermath Jean 
Hougron has been gleaning his novels about 
trouble in Indo-China. Translated by Oliver 
Coburn and Eric Mbsbacher, his third to 
appear here—Ambush (Hurst and Blackett, 
12s. 6d.)—is, like his others, a concentrated 
drama of individuals standing up to the force 
of violent events. In this case the Viet-minh 
are not responsible for the murder of the rich 
rrench farmer Leghorn’s wife and son. His 
search for the real murderer and the vengeance 
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he exacts form the clou of this harshly primi- 
tive story. 

Experience of post-war troubles in Malaya 
provides justification for a conspicuously suc- 
cessful first novel, The Flying Fox, by Mary 
McMinnies (Collins, 12s. 6d.). British officials 
and native notabilities are to type: the out- 
standing character is an engaging cad, a good- 
time Charlie, whom no difficulty or disgrace 
can put out of countenance, but of whom 
nothing not bad can be said. It would be wrong 
to suggest that he is wasted in this novel; with- 
out him it would be conventional; but it can 
be hoped that his future will not go unre- 
corded. In any event, it is certain that Mrs. 
McMinnies has arrived. Long may she stay 
with us! 

The adventures of Burgess and Maclean have 
inspired more than one novelist. Now Richard 
Llewellyn has succumbed to the temptation to 
put fiction into competition with fact. The fic- 
tion of Mr. Hamish Gleave (Michael Joseph, 
12s. 6d.) suffers some handicap, or at least its 
readers do. They are expected to wade up 
streams of consciousness and clamber over 
conglomerations of dialogue (some of it 
bafflingly phoneticised) as they make their way 
to a destination that can offer them no sur- 
prise. Surprise has been offered on the journey. 
Nothing, it appears, could be easier than to 
gather up top secret documents at the Foreign 
Office and take them away in a taxi. Or, if 
anything could be easier, it is the manipulation 
of government officials by unscrupulous finan- 
ciers. This mild protest in the interests of 
verisimilitude having been registered, there is 
room to add that to most of the story gua 
story no exception can be taken. Its women 
pass muster. DANIEL GEORGE 


The Crusades 


Tue Crusades have been a popular theme for 
historians recently. There were Grousset’s 
three volumes and then three from Steven 
Runciman, and now here is the first volume of 
a most impressive collective effort sponsored 
by the Medieval Academy of America and 
produced with the lavishness we expect from 
American academic publications. A History of 
the Crusades, Vol. 1. The First Hundred Years, 
edited by Marshall W. Baldwin (Cumberlege 
for University of Pennsylvania Press, 96s.), 
takes the story up to the destruction of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem after the disaster of 
Hattin, and does not appear to be a great 
advance on its predecessors as far as the actual 
history of events is concerned. Indeed the 
story of that hundred years of propping up 
an impossible frontier has been so fully investi- 
gated that novelty was hardly to be expected. 
The institutions of the kingdom are to be 
dealt with in a separate volume; where the 
present one scores is in its careful presentation 
of the Islamic and Mediterranean background 
to the Crusades. There is a most interesting 
chapter by Claude Cahen on the Seljuk Turks, 
and Bernard Lewis writes on the sect of the 
Assassins, whose activities did so much to 
paralyse Islam in face of the crusading threat. 
Indeed, it is now quite apparent that the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem would never have been 
established at all if the first Crusade had not 
struck at a singularly propitious moment when 
the Seljuk power was in decay and Islam 
divided by the rise of the Fatimid Caliphate in 
Egypt. Once the unity of the Moslem world 
was re-established by Saladin, the crusading 
state was doomed. Here this complex back- 
ground is clearly set out, and sections are also 
devoted to the Byzantine side of the adventure 
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and to the Norman kingdom in Sicily. The 
only people who do not receive a chapter to 
themselves are the Armenians, which is a pity, 
since their decisive part necessarily only 
receives scattered notice. Still, it is something 
to have a reference book of this quality. No 
single historian can compass all aspects of the 
‘world’s debate,’ but, in a collective work, 
specialist treatment of little-known facets of 
it becomes possible. All honour to the group 
of American scholars who conceived this pro- 
ject and to the University of Pennsylvania for 
giving them the means to carry it out. 
THOMAS ARCHER 


Understanding Argentina 


HERE, at last, is a book that disperses the fog 
of misunderstanding that surrounds con- 
temporary Argentina, George Pendle, the 
author of Argentina (Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 12s. 6d.), is no passing tourist 
but a constant visitor to Argentina for the past 
twenty-five years, and covered the September 
revolt for the BBC. He shows a love and 
understanding of Argentina rare among 
foreigners, 

Unlike many North American authors, Mr. 
Pendle takes no side in the Perén controversy. 
His sole criterion is—what is best for 
Argentina? He concludes that, while Perén has 
done much wrong, the larger part of his work 
will endure since it is to the benefit of 
Argentina and her people. Without a historical 
background the Perén regime is meaningless, 
an isolated phenomenon, but this book shows 
it as a contemporary form of caudillismo and 
a natural part of Argentine historical develop- 
ment with its constant battle between town and 
country, between gaucho and portefio. 

British interests and influences are stressed 
in this book, including the question of the 
Falkland Islands, while the copious biblio- 
graphy contains a section on the fascinating 
Welsh colony in Patagonia. 

This is much more than the ‘background’ 
book it sets out to be and is indispensable 
reading for anyone interested in Argentina. 
Though geography, history, economics and 
politics are crammed into 150 pages, the result 
is a lucid picture of Argentina today with her 
turbulent past and the promise of a glorious 
future. PATRICK MULHOLLAND 


Some of the Evidence 


EveN the most devoted supporters of Mau Mau 
will not derive much useful aid from Law and 
Disorder: Scenes of Life in Kenya, by Peter 


Evans (Secker and Warburg, 18s.). It is a 
violent and facetious book (c.f. the blurb: 
‘trenchant... humour...) Mr. Evans 


begins with a sketchy and tendentious account 
of the last twenty-five years in Kenya, during 
twenty of which he was not there; he then 
describes the Kenyatta trial, and succeeds in 
comparing Mr. Pritt, QC, with St. Teresa of 
Lisieux—a notable feat. At one point he truly 
says, ‘I have dealt with some of the evidence 
at length... .’ Fortunately Mr. Montagu 
Slater forestalled him. (According to Mr. 
Evans, the difference between a Western and 
an Eastern ‘political’ trial is the difference 
between ‘the bull ring and the abattoir’; he 
should consider the success in ‘the bull ring’ of 
Kabaka Mutesa II of Buganda.) After some 
amateur sleuthing, Mr. Evans was packed off 
as a ‘prohibited immigrant’; and no wonder. 
He is described as a barrister and a journalist, 
but the pen has become altogether mightier 
than the wig. ROBERT LINDLEY 












































































































































HOW TO REDUCE BANK RATE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


ONCE again borrowing rates have been put 
up against the local authorities by the Public 
Works Loan Board. Loans for over fifteen 
years will now cost them 54 per cent. against 
54 per cent. (3} per cent. at the beginning 
of 1955). Under the Butler dispensation 
PWLB rates were made to follow the 
market in local authority (as opposed to 
Treasury) loans and it is a dismal fact that 
many councils have been paying 54 per 
cent. in the mortgage market and even 6 per 
cent. for short-term accommodation. In the 
open capital market Edinburgh recently 
raised a medium-term 5 per cent. loan at 
994 and Surrey County Council is issuing 
this week £24 million 5 per cent. stock 
1968-71 at par. The Edinburgh loan was an 
immediate success and it is sad that Surrey 
should have this PWLB damper as dealings 
open up in its new stock. It is also lament- 
able that the rate of interest should be used 
to this savage extent to restrict social in- 
vestment, Interest is rent for those who 
borrow money in order to build houses and 
every time the rate of interest is raised 4 per 
cent. the weekly rent on a new three- 
bedroom house goes up nearly 2s. Since the 
dear money campaign started in February, 
1955, the increase in rents due to the rise 
in the PWLB loan rate from 3} to 54 per 
cent. has amounted to 13s. 4d. a week. All 
this adds to the cost of living, to the final 
prices of British manufactures and so to the 
difficulties we are now experiencing in earn- 
ing our living abroad. As there was a deficit 
in our balance of payments last year of 
£103 million (not quite as bad as I forecast 
some months ago) one would have thought 
that the Treasury would have sought a less 
expensive way of restricting investment in 
houses. (It could, for example, issue exact 
directives to all local authorities on the 
number of houses to be built and reintro- 
duce a licensing scheme for private enter- 
prise.) But the use of Bank rate as a restric- 
tive measure has been resorted to regardless 
of its cost and regardless of its efficacy in 
the new conditions of our mixed economy. 
The increase of 24 per cent. since the end 
of 1954 is costing the Treasury an extra 
£150 million a year on the floating debt; it 
is costing industry and private people an 
extra £45 million a year on their bank ad- 
vances, And, as everyone knows, while dear 
money is regarded as an irritating extra 
expense it is not an actual deterrent to busi- 
ness people because it is chargeable against 
tax. It means even less to the nationalised 
industries, which, being monopolies, can 
pass On any extra costs in higher prices to 
the consumer without any difficulty. It is, 
in fact, only a deterrent to social investment 
in houses, hospitals, schools and so on. 


* * + 


The Treasury must seriously consider 
whether there is not some way of using 
monetary restraint without paying such a 
high price in interest to bankers and dis- 
count houses. To finance the daily needs of 
the Government with a weekly issue of the 
Treasury Bill ‘IOU’ costing nearly 54 per 
cent. (last Friday 5.1 per cent.) is surely the 
height of extravagance. The Government 
has, of course, been borrowing far too much 
pa Treasury Bills and far too little through 


lend ‘long’ to the New Towns on sixty-year 
loans. And borrowing on Treasury Bills 
can be inflationary, as Sir Oliver Franks 
pointed out when he accused the Treasury 
of treating the Treasury Bill as ‘the modern 
equivalent of the printing press.’ There is 
no doubt that the Treasury could find a 
cheaper way of financing itself and of 
applying monetary restraint to the business 
world without the costliness of a high Bank 
rate. I had the opportunity of putting one 
suggestion to the Chancellor when I had 
the privilege of serving on the deputation 
he received from Sir Robert Boothby’s 
Parliamentary and Industrial Committee. 
My proposal was, first, that there should 
be a temporary return to the war-time prac- 
tice of the Treasury deposit receipt until 
such time as a really substantial slice of 
the floating debt could be funded, and, 
secondly, that the Bank of England Act, 
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1946, should be amended to give the 
Treasury power to vary the Conventional 
ratios of the banks—cash 8 per cent. and 
liquidity 30 per cent.—so that in an infla- 
tionary period these ratios could be raised 
and the banks forced to reduce their de. 
posits. This is obviously a less expensive 
way of enforcing monetary restraint than 
the use of Bank rate. I believe that if the 
Treasury had had power to raise the liquid. 
ity ratios of the banks to, say, 40 per cent, 
early last year the last rise in Bank rate to 
54 per cent. could have been avoided, An 
Outside committee is necessary to advise 
the Treasury on this technical matter, for 
as it stands today, the Treasury is a mone. 
tary schizophrenic. Its Home Finance De. 
partment wants cheap money to ease the 
budgetary strain, while its Overseas Finance 
Department (influenced by the Bank of 
England) wants dear money to ease the 
strain on the balance of payments. It is 
really time the Chancellor set up an inde. 
pendent committee to give him single and 
unbiased advice on monetary policy. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


medium-to-long loans in the capital mar- 
ket. It has even been borrowing ‘short’ to 
THE market in industrial equity shares, after 
its recovery, has become irregular and busi- 
ness is drying up on the approach of the 
Easter holiday and the first ‘big’ Budget of 
Mr. Macmillan. A feature has been the 
sharp recovery in ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, which had been depressed by 
the new issue. When dealings opened in the 
new shares (issued at 57s. 6d.) the premium 
was only 33d. It is now 5s. and the short- 
term speculator will no doubt be taking his 
profit. The long-term investor should hold. 
[he gilt-edged market is strengthening in 
anticipation of the Budget, for the tougher 
the Chancellor is the better it will be for 
Government stocks. The Treasury has a 
particular interest in seeing gilt-edged prices 
higher before August, when it has to fund 
the maturing £824 million of 24 per cent. 
National War Bonds. Some optimists even 
believe that Bank rate will be reduced be- 
fore that important date, but that surely 
depends on the balance of payments. Look- 
ing ahead, there are still many ‘shorts’ on 
an attractive yield basis which should tempt 
money to leave its deposit funk-holes. 
Investors would be wise to prepare to jump 
from deposits into the gilt-edged market on 
any encouragement from the Chancellor. 


x * * 


Insurance companies enjoyed a very 
profitable year in 1955 and many distribu- 
tions will be increased in this dividend 
season. The two big industrial companies 
have already announced their increases: 
PEARL can now be bought on a 5.35 per cent. 
yield basis and PRUDENTIAL on a 4.85 per 
cent. basis. These are heavy shares, which 
are not suitable for the small investor, but 
| would draw his attention to ROYAL and 
COMMERCIAL, Which have both increased 
their interim dividends and should also 
raise their finals. At the moment Commer- 
cial Union is giving the higher yield of 44 
per cent, at 83s. assuming that the total 
distribution is increased to 3s, 9d. per share. 
Royal at 81s. 3d. would give £4 5s. 9d. per 


cent. if the total is increased to 3s. 6d, per 
share. It is not often that the ‘blue chips’ 
in the insurance market offer such attrac- 
tive yields. 

* + * 


Those who believe that it is now only a 
matter of time before the West is trading 
more freely with the Communist East might 
take an interest in the Eastern trading banks, 
As the chairman of the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation said re- 
cently in his annual statement, all British 
merchants and bankers engaged in the 
China trade will welcome the day when the 
embargo is removed, but as total abolition 
is not yet practical politics they are pressing 
for the reduction in the China embargo list 
to make it similar to the Russian list. Mean- 
while they are adapting themselves to the 
new trading conditions in the rapidly de- 
veloping countries of Asia. The CHARTERED 
BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA is fe- 
vising its charter to that end and having 
lost its branches in China (on the national- 
isation of banking by the Government) is 
opening up branches in other Asian coun- 
tries. A feature of its new business, it says, 
is the increasing finance of infant industries 
and public works which involve longer 
credits. A new corporation has therefore 
been formed to develop this line. Last year’s 
profits were slightly up and the dividend 
was maintained at 15 per cent. The excep- 
tionally high yield of 8} per cent. can be 
obtained from the Chartered Bank shares 
at the current price of around 35s. An even 
higher yield can be secured from MERCAN- 
TILE BANK OF INDIA ‘A’ shares of £5 (£24 
paid) at over 80s. This compares with only 
5.35 per cent. from the stronger HONGKONG 
AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION, Which 
is maintaining its dividend on capital in- 
creased by last year’s bonus. Care should 
be taken in dealing in these Eastern banks 
because the market is extremely narrow and 
the jobbers quote very wide prices. But | 
would sooner invest in these shares, how- 
ever speculative, than gamble in the pre 
revolution Russian bonds. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
coMrS———— 


THE HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


OF ALGERNON DENHAM, JP. 
SPEECH (ABRIDGED) 


Tue 103rd Annual Meeting of the members of 
The Halifax Building Society was held in 
Halifax on the 26th March, 1956, the President, 
Mr. Algernon Denham, J.P., presiding. 

"In moving the adoption of the accounts the 

ident said: 

A ieeres disclosed in the Balance Sheet 
follow a pattern to which we have grown accus- 
tomed, the assets at £264,485,160 showing an 
increase of 11.23%. 

This progress is most welcome when assessed 
from the angle of providing greater facilities to 
finance home ownership but the rate of pro- 
gress makes it almost impossible to maintain 
the standard of reserves we should like to see. 

Perhaps one of the most welcome signs in the 
movement as a whole has been the evidence of 
greater awareness of the importance of main- 
taining adequate liquid funds. You are well 
aware of your Board’s policy on liquidity and 
our ratio of 15.31% is reasonably adequate. 

Our two major preoccupations during the 
year have been the changes in interest rates 
brought about by recurring financial upheavals 
in the country’s economy and the resultant fall 
in the market price of our Government Securi- 
ties, Fortunately our surplus funds are invested 
in short dated issues but as there has been a 
continuing decline in gilt edged values, we 
considered it desirable to use the investment 
reserve of £433,285 together with a further 
£266,670 out of the current year’s profit to 
write down the book values. The result of our 
action is that at the end of a year’s efforts our 
published reserves at £11,864,712 show a reduc- 
tion of £94,461. 

Our interest terms have moved upwards 
during the year following the higher level of 
interest rates stemming from increases in the 
bank rate. 

It has always been our aim to provide a con- 
tinuity of mortgage service and that this aim 
has been so successfully accomplished when 
conditions were not easy is due to the fact that 
at all times we have endeavoured to operate 
within our resources. 95% of the advances of 
£48,650,298 were granted to finance home 
purchase. 

I have already referred to the growth of the 
Society’s assets to the present record figure of 
£264,485,160. 84.42° of these assets are in 


mortgage loans, 15.31 in liquid funds and 
2 represents office premises. Mortgage 
assets have increased during the year by 


£21,779,552 and our borrowers continue to 
meet their contractual obligations with com- 
mendable regularity 

One would be justified in drawing the con- 

clusion that the figures we place before you 
suggest an abounding prosperity in the coun- 
trys economy; that this is not so is due to the 
fact that we disclose our position in pounds 
sterling, a measure of value which has in recent 
years shown a persistent depreciation. 
_ To counteract inflation is the primary need 
in the state today and requires a more resolute 
lead from the Government although during the 
year there have been welcome signs that at 
long last a realistic determination to avoid re- 
curring crises is being taken. 

May I again thank our members and deposi- 
tors for their continued support. Confidence is 
the basic essential for the success of any finan- 
cial undertaking and the record receipts in the 
share and deposit departments during the year 
ot £63,715,648, the opening of 82,061 new 
accounts and the conducting for the first time 
im our history of over 300,000 mortgages in 
total are conclusive proof of the popularity and 
need of our services 
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Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


I OFTEN wonder what that very worthy country- 
man William Cobbett would make of the agri- 
cultural scene today, could he return to travel 
the roads and inspect the land and the health 
of its crops. What would he think of the 
binder, the combine, the iron horse? Would he 
not marvel at the silos, the milking machines 
and the deep litter shed? But would they 
listen to Cobbett, burly and outspoken, at the 
inn now? Perhaps his approach wouldn't 
please, and, in any case, how could he know 
farming as it is without knowing about modern 
science? The up-to-date farmer is the fellow 
the old-timers called a mud-student only thirty 
years ago. Cobbett would, I think, have some 
good things to record in another volume of 
Rural Rides, even if he had not much to say 
about farming policy. It takes generations to 
put things in perspective. Are such excellent 
accounts of the agricultural scene being written 
today to cover the revolution that those in 
Cobbett’s day could never have conceived pos- 
sible? One hopes so, even if one cannot see a 
Cobbett about, or hear his John Bull voice in 
the din of agricultural industry and the 
clamour over prices. 


SPARROWS NESTING 


Most house sparrows are content to build in 
cavities under the eaves and such places, pack- 
ing their bits of grass and feathers in to make 
it snug within, but some years ago we had a 
pair that chose the junction of two walls at a 
place where a pipe loops down from the roof 
gutter. They began by laying dead grass be- 
tween the pipe and wall and it took a great 
amount of material to achieve their end. They 
could, I am sure, have built four or five nests 
in holes with the grass they had to carry. At 
length, when it was all piled up, they produced 
a nest like the tree sparrow’s. The nest 
had a hole at the side and a feathered entry. 
A brood was raised. In the process of time the 
nest became very untidy and the wind took a 
hand so that bits were always falling on the 
ground beneath. When the young were fledged, 
I destroyed the nest and they made no attempt 
to build again or return the following year, 
but the other day I saw another pair of spar- 
rows bringing dead grass to the same place, 
and have since reached through the window to 
remove it, remembering the mess we had 
before. Birds, like humans, have an eye for a 
site for building a house. 


De Mortuis 

We all have our measure of grief at one time 
or another, and the speaker was apparently 
telling of his personal loss. Unfortunately I 
missed the first part of the conversation, which 
continued: ‘Well, he wasn’t bad after that, but 
he didn’t get about so well as he used to. The 
wife didn’t like the look of him. She would get 
in a panic when I was down at the shop, but 
he seemed all right when I got home. Then one 
day he was down in the village and somebody 
come and said, “Your old fellow’s not up to 
himself. Just took him into the little shop at 
the bridge.” I never even shut the place, but 
went down and managed to get him home. He 
wasn’t like the thing at all, but he never made 
a sound, although I could tell he was in bad 
pain. The wife kept wringing her hands and 
coming to and fro with this and that to see if 
he fancied anything, but he wouldn't eat. He 
fell asleep about two and just before five the 
wife sent word down. | locked up and went, 
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but it was too late. He never opened his eyes or 
made a move, poor old fellow. He just went.” 
A touching story about the loss of a pet dog, 
I discovered. 


DwarF PEAS 

Dwarf peas are popular mainly because 
there is little or no difficulty in cultivating 
them. They need very little space, for they 
can be grown as close as two feet between 
rows, and they keep the light from other things 
far less than the larger varieties. A dressing of 
bonemeal will help the plot before sowing 
takes place. The seed can be protected from 
mice by steeping it in paraffin. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 43, A. M. SPARKE 
Wuire to play and 
mate in two moves: 
solution next week, 
y Solution to last 
wo yyy nd Week's problem by 
bulb Uy Larsen: Kt-K 7! 
1...Q@X% Ke chs 
2 Kt-Q 5 (threat), 
1... QB 7 chs 2 
mes 4 bn ee 
» , 14 {AQ else; 2 Kt (5) 

WU49VA 7 Mm RR. 

WHITE (9 men) x P.1...R checks, 

2Q x R. Good half-pin problem with striking 
changed mate after 1 ...Q x Kt chy from 
2B X Q (set) to 2 Kt-Q 5. 


FOUR-HANDED CHESS 

At one time there was a four-handed chess 
club in London; to the best of my knowledge, 
there is no such club now—I should be delighted 
to be told I was wrong, as the four-handed game 
is far too good to be allowed to disappear. In 
an attempt to help to save it and to give readers 
the chance of a new enjoyment in chess, here is 
a description of the game. 

A special board is needed, but should be fairly 
easy to make, and two distinguishable sets of 
pieces. The board has a centre composed of the 
normal 8 x 8 square and four borders of 3x 8— 
i.e., it is a 14X14 square, with the four 3x3 
corners cut out: 160 squares in all. Each of the 
four players has the normal 16 men, which stand 
on the back two rows of the 3x8 portions of 
the board. Labelling the players clockwise as 
A, Y, B, Z, A and B are partners against Y 
and Z. 

The object of the game is to mate both 
opponents: if one is mated, then he goes into a 
state of suspended aninjation until the mate is 
relieved—none of his pieces can move or exercise 
any power (they do not even give check), nor 
can any be taken. If mate is relieved, he restarts 
play. A player must get out of check when it is 
his turn, i.e., if A checks Y, Y must relieve check 
and is not allowed to leave it to Z to help him 
out. Pawns queen on opponent’s back rank, 
and therefore can only manage it by a series of 
captures, i.e., it never happens. 

A typical tactic in the game is for two players 
to combine against one opponent, ¢.g., A checks 
Z, Y plays, B also checks Z, and Z may find 
himself mated by the double check. It is very 
useful as a tactical resource against this kind of 
thing to get in a position to check the player 
immediately following you; then when A attacks 
Z, Y checks B, thus preventing B from joining 
in the assault on Z, It is a most amusing and 
highly combinative game. Try it. 


BLACK (10 men) 
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An Egg for Easter 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 317 
Report by C. G. 


‘A prize of £5 was offered:for the best poem on Easter, in the manner of Herbert and 
shaped like an Easter egg. 


First of all, congratulations to nearly all 
competitors on the shapes of their poems 
I wish I could reproduce in facsimile the 
lettering and layout of Kenneth S. Kitchin’s 
‘Pheenix Egg,’ which was a visual ork of 
art as well as a good poem. 

I began by discarding about a quarter of 
the entries as being too much concerned 
with the beauties of nature in spring to sug- 
gest a Jacobean poet other than Vaugian. 
Of the remainder a proportion tended to 
fall into two groups: those which were so 
ingenious as to lose the simple sincerity of 
Herbert, and those which were too straight- 
forward and lacking in conceits. 

There remained a large number of alpha 
entries, each with a special excellence; for 
example: a religious earnestness and 
humility worthy of Herbert: G. A. M., J. B. 
and D. L. L. Clarke; a neat conceit: 
Margaret Bishop and Stephanie Grifford; 
unity of form enhanced by the rhyme- 
scheme: J. Aitken; Jacobean vocabulary 
and imagery: Douglas Hawson, R. P. C. 
Mutter, M. C. Clayton and I. W. Huke. 

R. Kennard Davis, A. W. Dicker and 
Mary Atherton are specially commended 
both for their use of direct speech in the 
manner of Herbert and especially for not 
only mastering the exacting form but even 
making it a medium for a climax ‘witty’ in 
the seventeenth-century sense of the word. 

After regretfully dismissing Kathleen 
Milne’s beautiful little poem as being 
diamond-shaped rather than ovoid, I award 
the prizes as follows: £2 10s. to J. D. K. 
Lloyd (witty ambivalence and simple per- 
fection of form); £1 10s. to P.M. (who 
speaks in the very accents of Herbert), and 
£1 to Mary Holtby for a pleasing poem 
with all the qualities which one was look- 
ing for, including an arresting opening and 
a significant climax. 


Though outside the terms of the competi- 
tion, I hope the Editor will have room to 
print the letter which accompanied Geoffrey 
Parks’s entry: 

No scholar I, | know not Herbert’s ‘Wings,’ 

My miserable Muse untutored sings, 

And if, an egg-head, | have not encroached 

On Herbert’s style, at least my egg’s not 

poached! 

I hope that, lacking learning’s mottled marks, 

The thing’s not addled! Yours, Sir, Geoffrey 

Parks. 
PRIZES 
(J. D. K. LLOYD) 


This O, 
enclosed around, 
smoothe, with no entrance found, 
yet soone with newest life to overfiow! 
So has Thy tombe, by Pilate sealed, 
To us that third day Life revealed. 
O grant that I, some morning bright, 
My earthly Shell then broke, 
May wear in White, 
Thy Yoke 
(P. M.) 
See 
O Lord, 
For Thee 
A litel hoard, 
A germ of life to be 
In frail case stored. 
I give it Thee and wait; 
Thy love shall incubate 
And make it good inev’ry parte 
That from the shell may darte 
My fledgling soul, but not so hie 


That in her newer ecstasie 
She shall not thence descry 
The secret place below 


Where homing she may go 
From threat’ning sky 
And sink and rest. 

I mean, O Lord, 'tis | 
Who seek my nest 
Upon Thy 
Breast 
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(MARY HOLTBy) 
Be busie heart 
To crack and break 
The shell of sin, O all 
Thy unfledg’d wit employ 
To burst apart that prison 
Today Love shows thee how 
Who for thy own poore sake 
Knocks on the dusty wall 
Of dying death: know thou 
His hony sweets of joy 
Bear then thy part 
Outbreak, awake 
Thou too art 
risen 
COMMENDED 
(MEGAN) 
How tart 
Were my _ words, 

‘Does confectionary art 
Debase the eggs of birds 
Symbol of souls’ fresh — start?’ 
My Risen Lord replied, ‘My friend 
These children joy in sweeter things 
To celebrate my new and glorious end, 
The sweetmeats which each infant brings 
Should with your offerings easy blend, 
These gifts are good and dear to me, 
[hey give them all so joyously— 

So be it thus with thee,’ 
| proffer my humility, 

Sweet Lord. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No, 32 
Set by D. R. Peddy 


Under-cover-man stories of the ‘I Was 
a Communist for the FBI’ type could be 
extended beyond the background of the 
cold war. A prize of £5 is offered for an 
extract from a novel or film script dealing 
with the adventures of one who was a 
Viewer for the ITA, a Taxpayer for the 
Treasury, a Non-U for Nancy Mitford, a 
Bright Young Thing for Evelyn Waugh, a 
Tory for Nye Bevan, a Teacher for Sir 
David Eccles, a Divorce Judge for APH, 
or a Civil Servant for the Daily Express. 
Limit, 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 320,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by April 10. Results in the 
Spectator of April 20. 








SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 881 7 


ACROSS DOWN —— zs 

1 Marine engines in the tool-box (12). 1 Weller takes nothing to a French 200 : 
9Itk a oe department for tea (7). 9 ean 
ee _ 2 ‘If she him, never shows she : = , 


company (9). 


w 


> 


Thirty points of animosity (5). 


— 


Shortly Valentine will get round the 
donkey (6). 
$2 Ten tears (anag.) (8). 


oe 


a 


(Pope) (5). 
Sheridan’s Bob 
this (9). i" 
Feathered cornered castle (4). 
Vine seen in Austria (8). 

‘Scarfs, garters, gold amuse his 








like 


looks sagacious 






















13 


News of noise (6). 


- 
15 I’m in a relapse when turning (8). 8 
18 ‘Precious ——, thou art mine!’ (Burton) 14 

@) 16 
19 Closed shop? Just be quiet! (4, 2) 17 


21 Letters of the Cornish saint’s daughter 18 
(8). 
P 20 
23 Dickensian family two gallons short (6) (7) 
26 Miss Grey who became Mrs. Weston 22 
(5). 
, 24 
27 NCO likely to stab a sailor (5, 4). 25 
28 Percy’s not Tim (anag.) (12) 


stage’ (Pope) (5). 

This is where the crocks hang out (7). 
Suitable medium for the painter of 
seascapes (8). 18 
Itys in feathers (8). 

A hen emu at the literary institution (9). 
Butler’s Presbyterian (4, 4). 21 
Several wearing a small Scots cap of 
sinister repute (7). 

Author anxious to advance the family 
It occurs in Ruskin’s Ethics of the 
Dust (5). 

The coin sounds honest enough (5). 
‘“Sap and sawdust,” said the 
(Carroll) (4). 








Nene 


















1 i 





























Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition ot Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They wil! be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened after noon on Apri! 10 urd addressed: Crossword No. 881, 9° Gower St., London WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 





Solution on April 13 Solution to No. 879 on page 423 
The winners of the Crossword No. 879 are: Stk RAYMOND FITZGERALD, 
2 Merlin Drive, Ballsbridge, Dublin, and Mars. Wemyss, Larch Grove, 
Balerno, Midlothian. 
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Classified advertisements must be 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line Averages 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 


CONTINENTAL GIRLS seek post in’ 
English homes. — Service International 
D’ Echanges, 22 Farndon Road, Oxford. 
SATISFYING POST Demanding Enterprise, 
Creative ability, sought by woman graduate 
(28). Secretarial Publicity Editoria) experi- 
ence.—Box No. 3689. 








= | 





CONCERTS 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT | ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL, Sat. 14 Apr. at 


3 p.m. “The Royal Festival Hall Organ.” 
The engagement of persons gg - 4 Organist: Ralph Downes. Speaker: Felix 
advertisements must be made througn @ saprahamian. Lecture-Recital to show the 


Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she. or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. | 


BBC requires News Assistant in Bristol.| 
Duties involve primarily collection ang writ- 
ing, under supervision of Regional News| 
Editor, of news stories for Television News| 
and Newsreel, also sharing in production of 
Sound news and topicality programmes in- 
cluding .chearsa) and production in studio. 
Professional journalistic (reporting) experi- 
ence and ability to spot visua! stories, brief 
cameramen and write factual reports of 
filmed events for News and Newsreel script- 
writers essential. Experience in technique of 
Television and Sound news reporting an 
advantage. Knowledge of the Region and 
understanding of its people important. Start- 
ing salary £975 (may be higher if qualifica- 
tions exceptional) rising by five annual in 
crements to £1,280. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference ‘1645 Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer, BBC, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1., within five days. 


BURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL (BOYS), 
BURY, LANCASHIRE. (A.D. 1615.) The 
Governors invite applications for the post of 
Head Master vacant in July, 1956. The School 
is recognised as a Direct Grant Grammar 
Schoo] and there are upwards of 450 boys 
(age 8} years plus) in the School. The salary 
will be commensurate with the qualifications 
and experience of the person appointed. 
Applications (there is no prescribed form) 
together with one copy of three recent testi- 
monials should be lodged not later than 
the 18th April, 1956, with J. M. Farraday, 
F.C.A., F.S.A.A., Clerk to the Governors, 8 
Manchester Road, BURY, Lancashire 


EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, Male and 
Female office staff, temporary and per- 
manent, Typewriting, duplicating Call 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15 Strand, 
W.C.2. TRAfalgar 9090. | 


GENTLEMAN offered employment in 
Switzerland for six months as Host/Guide 
to English visitors. Qualifications: single, 
age 25 to 36. energetic, g00d mixer, German 
speaking.— Box No. 7341 | 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COUNCIL Educa- 
tion Committee. CHISWICK POLYTECH- 
NIC, Bath Road Bedford Park, W.4. Appli- 
cations are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for addition to a panel ot tutors in 
Archeology, Art Appreciation, Folk Song, 
Guitar Playing, History. Horticulture, Philo- 
wophy, Religious Knowledge, Spanish or 
other national dances, and Travel. This is 
mainly for evening work, for which specia- 
lised knowledge should be combined with 
wide general culture and ability to present the 
subject matter simply and attractively. 
Enthusiasm for and experience of non- 
vocationai adult teaching advantageous. 
Forms of application from the Principal, 
C. E, Gurr, M.Sc., Ph.D., Secretary to the 
Education Committee | 


MINISTRY OF SUPPLY: TECHNICAL 
TEXTBOOKS EDITORS. The Civil Service 
Commissioners invite applications for not less 
than 


pensionable posts at Chessington, 
Surrey. The work involves the planning,| 
alranging and editing of contributions for 


Service instructional technical textbooks. Age 
at least 28 on isi March. 1956. Candidates 
must have a University degree, preferably 
with Honours, which includes Mathematics. 
Experience of writing or editing textbooks or 
Similar publications, or teaching advanced 
subjects. Knowledge of requirements of the 
Services in the armament field will be an 
advantage. Men's salary scale £1,045-£1,160. 
Women's scale lower but being improved 
under equal pay scheme Promotion pro- 
spects.—Further particulars and application 
forms from Civil Service Commission, 6 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
No, 4572/56/9. Completed application forms 
must be returned by 12th April, 1956. | 


Sats., 


character and usés of the Royal Festival Hall 
organ. Musical illustrations include Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, Bach and Variations 
and Toccata from Symphony No. 5, Widor. 
Tickets : 3/6. (WAT. 3191), 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


FATHER HUDDLESTON SPEAKS at a 
Public Meeting—a Statement on South 
Africa, and questions. Monday, 23 April, 
Central Hall, Westminster, 7.30. Buffet avail- 
able. Tickets now : 2/6 res., 1/- unres., from 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Ct. E.C.4 (CIT 
6869) or from The Africa Bureau, 30 Old 
Queen St., S.W.1 

JAPANESE PORCELAIN, and Exhibition 
organised by the Oriental] Ceramic Society 
CHRISTIAN ROHLPS. An Arts Council 
Exhibition of paintings. ARTS COUNCIL 
GALLERY, 4 St. James's Square, S.W.1 
Open ull 28 April. Mons., Weds., Fris., 
10-6. Tues. & Thurs. 10-8. Closed Good 
Friday. Open 31 March & 2 April. Admis- 
sion Is. to both exhibitions 
MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond St., 
W.1. MICHEL CIRY Paintings & Draw- 
ings. First London exhibition—opening 8th 
Daily 10-5.30. Sat., 10-12.30. 

NEW CHILTERN ROOMS, 108 Baker 
Street, W.1. May be hired separately or as a 
suite. Redecorated in contemporary style. 
One seats 150, the second 100. Connected by 
a short passage, off which is a cloakroom 
and kitchenette. Available for concerts, con- 
ferences, dances, ichearsals, receptions. 
Charges on application.—WELbeck 1706. 
*‘THE SEASONS’ —C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery. Till Apri! 15th 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Josef 
Herman : Paintings and Drawings, 1940-1956 
Daily 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed Mondays. 





| field 232/233. 


| 


jhelp to cover loss of wages. Please help us 
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PERSONAL |THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS (Pre- 
: ; sident : T. A. Layton) can take further mem- 
ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut Flowers, The bers for its Summer Wine-Tasting Lecture 
ideal gift for all occasions. Specially selected Series And othe. vinous functions.—Details 
colours of mixed shades. Direct from the! from the Secretary, 2A, Duke Street (Man- 
largest growers in the world. From 1 gn. chester Square), W.1, Tel.: WEL. 0709. 

to 5 ens, a box. Onc quality only—the best. pu G AT 

Write for catalogue—Allwood Bros. Ltd., Gave Gall «cast moe 
53 Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivels-| with Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney— 
| from all good grocers. 


ASTLEYS OF JERMYN ST. (108111),) 
London, S.W.1. Briar Pipe Specialists, Your 
briar pipe (any make) reconditioned and 
cleaned with PURE ALCOHOL 3/-, plus LITERARY 
9d. postage, any quality. (Fou! Pipes are in-| , ‘ 
jurious to health). All repairs, new stems, etc.) SO AT LAST I COME TO THE LSJ.” Li 
We purchase old or rew carved Meerschaum| YOU have been writing for years and getting 
pipes. Write for illustrated price list. nowhere, why noi get the LSJ to help you? 
Personal coaching by correspondence has 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder! brought success to many. Free Book from : 
lenses while yoy pay for them. Choose your) Prospectus Dept., London Schoo! of Journa- 
own practitioner. Details from the Contact) lism, S7 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd. 4(ts), Reece Mews,| MUS. 4574, ‘There are LSJ students all over 
South Kensington, S.W.1 the world.’ 
CANCER PATIENT (56165), Little girl (4), FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist 
in hospital and expected to live only a few! tutors. No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
months, Father visits her regularly but needs appears in all markets. Prospectus free from 
Dept. B.23. British Institute of Fiction- 
to care for her (also thousands of other sad| Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 








cases). Jewellery welcomed. — 47 Victoria) Street, London, W.1 

Street, S.W.1. ‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success for 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD, you No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free S2 
arrange deferred payments for Micro’s, ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ from 


Corneal and Contact Lenses. Free booklet) B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 
from Dept. 274C, 115 Oxford Street, London,) New Bond Street, London, W.1 

W.1. Telephone GER. 2531. 197a Regent LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000. 6d. carbon. 
Street, London, W.1, Tel.; REG. 6993. Theses, plays. Accuracy assured. — E. R. 
Branches in main towns. Jennings. §* Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female TYPING: Personal work, careful and accur- 
and the Human Male sent on by post./ ate. 2s. 1,000, 4d. carbon.—Harper, 6 March- 
Write or call for our Free Price list and wood Crescent, Ealing, W.5 

Literature on Family Planning Fiertag. WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1 D.X. | free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 


PLEASE LISTEN to Mr. Wilfred Pickles,| 85G). Palace Gate, London, W.8 
who is speaking, on Easter Sunday, April 1, 
at 8.25 p.m., B.B.C. Home ~Y — 
the work of ‘The Hoste! of God,’ which) 
nurses—free of charge—Men and Women EDUCATIONAL 
suffering from CANCER ADMINISTRATIVE & SECRETARIAL 
SHIRTS AND PYJAMAS. Repaired as New. TRAINING for graduates and well-educated 
Moderate charges from 2s. 6d. Post your! girls.—Apply to J. W. Loveridge, M.A. 
worn garments for free estimate or send for! (Cantab.), The principal, St. Godric's Sec 
full price list.—Joanna & Co., Shirt and) retaria] College, 2 Arkwright Road, N.W.3. 
Pyiama Makers, Dept. 18, 26 Southbourne; Hampstead 5986. 

Grove, West Southbourne, Bournemouth, ELLERSLIE, MALVERN, Public Boarding 
Han. School for girls 7 to 18 years. Two Scholar- 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR, The Vandre Elec- ships offered up to £74 a year. One for Juniog 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and root House for girls under 12 years and one for 
for ever. Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or|Senior Schoo! for girls 12 to 14 years. 
20s. monthly. Free trial, Write for illus. Examination May.—Apply The Secretary. 
particulars in free plain enevelope, Vandre @XPERT POSTAL TUITION for cxamina- 


Dept 








Admission free, Adioins Aldgate East’ Ltd. (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas-| tion University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Station. gow, C.2 tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
| Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical 

NSTRUC OR BRANCH ROYAL NAVY (non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 

l T Write today for free prospectus mentioning 

Why not utilise ,our scientific professional knowledge and at the same exam. or subject in which interested to 


Navy? 


Note also : 


old and medically fit 


(P), ADMIRALTY, LONDON. 


time enjoy the comradeship of Service life and see the world with the Royal 


Instructor Branch offers Short Service commussions to graduates in Mathematics, 
Physics, Engineering, Chemistry, Metallurgy, 
graduates with teaching experience in Science subjects 

The work of the Instructor Officer is funcamentai to the Fleet and covers 
the widest field of active operational and academic duties ashore and afloat. 
Instructor Officers are also the meteorologists of the Royal Navy. 


For further details apply to DIRECTOR, NAVAL EDUCATION SERVICE 


Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 
INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
frequent intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 ‘Park 8392.) 
LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
Postal Courses for General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty require- 


History and English and to non- 


% Undergraduates in fina) year may appy S 
% Short Service Commissions may be for 3, 4 or 5 years ments, or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter and 
% Taking Short Service Commission fulfils your obligation for National Service. Final B.A., B.Sc B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Soc., 
% £300 tax-iree gratuity alter 3 years and pro rata tor longer LL.B., and Diplomas. Also for G.C.E. (all 
% All Short Service officers may apply for Permanent Commissions. Levels) Oxford, Cambridge, Northern and 
% Cendidates must be British subjects, sons of British parents, under 36 years others. Highly qualified Tutors, Prospectus 

from Registrar, University Correspondence 


College, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 24 St. Giles. Comprehensive train- 





ing grad. course, Next term, April 23. 








It is said that thanks to the Two-Party System the United 
Kingdom enjoys unparalleled stability in a troubled world. The 
dubious methods by which the Two-Party domination is main- 
tained and the cost in terms of freedom and well-being are two of 
the subjects discussed in 
OUR THREE NATIONS 
which goes on to outline a future for the peoples of England, 


Scotland and Wales based on the best of their traditions, but 
introducing some radically ‘new institutions and relationships. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 
(ai] examining Boards), London B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. 
Degrees and Diplomas, Law and Professional 
Exams., Mod. Fees. Prospectus from C. D 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Dept, B92, Wolsey 
Hall, Oxford. Est. 1894, 
Continued Overlea/ 





| SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 879 


ACROSS.—1 Toledo. 4 Scot-free. 10 
| Aligned. 11 Nesting 12 Tourmaline, 13 


Disturbing, perhaps infuriating, but never dull! Love. 15 Amentum. 17 Rameses. 19 

° . ‘ Kindred 21 Mac West. 23 Cage. 26 
Price 2/6 post free; from any bookseller or the joint publishers : Flageolets. 27 William. 28 Galvani, 29 
COMMON WEALTH, 12 HIGH STREET, LONDON, N.W.3; —- gag ll ns 

. in N.— oast-rack 2 Leisure. 

Ptaip CYMRU, 8 QUEEN STREET, CARDIFF; 3 Dynamiters. 5 Conundrum, 6 Test. 7 

en - > N sr , Ruinous. 8 Eagle, 9 Idol 14 Empedocies, 16 
SCOTTISH NATIONAL Party, 59 ELMBANK STREET, GLASGow, C.2. Middleman. 18 Satisfied. 20 Nigella, 23 





Elevate, 23 Cowls. 25 Gaga. 26 Wink. 
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W.C.1. Telephone: EUSton 3221 


Printed in Great Britain by Gace & PoLDeN Lrp., 28 Craven Street, London, W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot 
@ any address in the World: 35s. per annum (52 weeks). Postage on this issue: Inland and overseas, 1$d.: Canada (Canadian Magazine Post), id.—Friday, March 30, 1936 
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SCHOLARSHIPS. ST, BEES SCHOOL, 
CUMBERLAND. Six Entrance Scholarships 
and Exhibitions of value from £120 to £50 
Per annum are offered for competition at 
the end of May to boys under 14 on Ist July 
Further details from the Headmaster. 
SPANISH/PORTUGUESE Evening Classes 
in London from April 13th. Spanish Sum- 
mer Course in SAN SEBASTIAN in August 
—The Hispanic Council, 2 Belgrave Square, 
S.W.1. SLO. 7186, 

THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
South Molton Street, W.1. May, 5306 
G3 lines) 


FOR SALE 
BOAT OWNERS and would-be owners. The 
first name in buying, hiring or selling a boat 
is Brian Haines, 11 Old Bond St., W.1. 
FOR SALE, Capis Lazuli Necklace of 87 
grad beads. Dean, The Cottage, Hook, Hants 





SHOPPING BY POST 


A JOHN SPEED MAP (in full colours) 
of your own county (18 in, by 25 in.) 
in perfect fascimile of the rare 17th century 








Original, A beautiful ‘period’ decoration for}, 


home or cottage, Send 21s. (plus 1s. postage), 
namiig your county, to Pheenix Gallery, 38 
William IV Street, Charing Cross, London, or 
call and see them: or order from your loca 
bo ykse ler. 

ENVELOPES (Dickinson), 1,000 34 x 6in 
Buff i4s., White 18s. Rubber Stamps, — 
Warson, 7 Newton Avenue, London, N.10 


discoveries, the truth about garlic as a 
emedy for rheumatism stands as it has 
stood for 5,000 years; that powerful purifier 
and healer given by Nature for the use 
of Man, Get to know Garliso] deodorised 
(non-smell) garlic tablets for dissolving 
rheumatism at its roots. Send 52s. 6d. for 
1,000 tablets, six months’ treatment, and 
interesting booklet about garlic, that 
immemorial remedy of Nature. Garlisol 
Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex. 


PENEAU’S SARDINES, The Best Known 
of all French Sardines. Only sold after full 
maturity in pure Olive Oil. 4 oz. tins. 8 for 
22s. 6d., 24 for 65s. Unrestricted supplies at 
present, DRIED APRICOTS, Outstanding 
Top Grade South African, 3 Ib. 17s. 6d 
6 Ib. 34s. All Post Paid —SHILLING 
COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot Lane, Lon- 
don, E.C.3 

RARE STAMPS. — Fine Selection of all 
countries (B.C, or For.) sent on approval at 
6d, in the ls. discount from catalogue prices 
Sold singly. Many old issues in quarter Cat. 

1. J, WAITT, Outspan, Whitstable, Kent 

ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
EXCELLENCE. Richly woven crease resist- 
ing Dre *<s & Suiting Linens in beaut. colours 


Elegant & Immaculate r Town/Country 
wear Aleo Handke e sht sheer 

xf Gossamer Beauty 1 shades. I 

at. or Superb Table N Bed Lin 





c 
Towels, etc Rosemoyne Irish Linens, J 
danstown, Co Antrim, N.1 





ACCOMMODATION 


BED, Breakfast and Bus Guide. 3,000 recom- 
mended addresses in England, Wales and 
Scotland for bed and breakfast and novel 


index f principa] bus oo rs in England 
and Wales, Invaluable t ytorists, cyclists 
walkers. 2s. 3d. post deg Send P.O. t 


Ramblers (Q.2), 48 Park Road, N.W.1 
COMPANY DIRECT. SEEKS LARGI 
COME Divan Room in Pleasant Priv 
Resid., West Srry. Away weekends, et N 
Meals Box 3264 

DEVON—NEAR SIDMOUTH. Modernised 
Country Cottage. Bed, Breakfast, Evening 
Dinner, Easter nwards Mrs. Bright 
Thatches, Southerton. Ottery St. Mary 
URGENT. 
looking f 








and lavat 

r Vict 

of anything 

7504 after 6.30 p.m 
HOTELS 


~ ti ny Westmorland. Garbri 
f y situated betweer Ls 
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BARMOUTH, Glorious 





MOR, Private Hotel 


BOURNEMOUTH, CON NAUGH 


HOLIDAY IN BRITAIN | 





HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, 
The Island's newest hotel, 
situated on sea front. i 
, licensed, Reopening spring, ‘ 
s. A.A, 4star. Write for Brochure 


«."SEA CREST’ Petit Port (2nd 
In this converted petite & picturesque 


Ashley Courtenay recommended. 
NETHYBRIDGE HOTEL, NETH Y - 
Inverness-shire. Easy access, 


H. & C. all bedrooms. 


golfing. Fully Licensed, Tel.: 


NORTH COTSWOLDS. Sma!! Guest House 
, 200d cooking and per- 
sonal attention for your holiday.—Apply Miss 
Ballard, Catbrook Furlong, Chipping Camp- 


TAKE A BREAK in JERSEY'’S Springtime 


cluded ST. BRELADE’S BAY. No currency 
restrictions and superb comfort, 
HOTEL L’HORIZON. Resident 

dance bard, Privsie bathrooms and sun bal- 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, Notwith- 
Standing sensational new drug and serum|S 
THE SLIPWAY HOUSE, Port Isaac, 
Perfect for restful holidays. Every com- 


magnificent cliff/country walks; good touring 
centre. Garage. Terms 54-7 gns.—Phone 264 








HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 
COSTA BRAVA AND MAJORCA. Plenty 


Church Place, Jermyn St., 
—- BRAVA, Villas & Flats tw let.— 
: Dr. Cooper, Burgess Hill, Sussex. 


FIRST- CLASS AIR & COACH TOURS— 
16 DAYS 
SCHEDULED AIRLINES & LUXURY 
co ACHES 


jane Ischia, Capri 
Hungary, Austria, Italy.. 
Spain and Portugal 
Spain and France (14) .. 


ALLWAYS TRAVEL SERVICE, 


—GUESTS WELCOMED for restful 


man or house at ORTA; good cuisine, 
Also to let in the house, 


Miasino Lago B’Orta (Novara). 


Britain's coast and countryside 


r Bed and Breakfast 


CONDUCTED COACH 
12 days Oslo & the Fjords, 


With Ashley Courtenay This Year 





sia! 
ABERDOUR. WOODSIDE HOTEL. On ST, BRELADE’S BAY HOTEL JERS 
the sunny Fifeshire coast, within three- ; EY, 
quarter hour’s reach of Edinburgh, this C.1., in Britain’s farthest South, a delightful 
most comfortably furnished hotel is famous spot for early holidays, A 

for its cuisine and ce'lar, and has every , “ays. “AD unparalleled 
amenity close at hand: goif, fishing, tennis, position, facing sands and sea, We i 

boating, bathing. Tel.: Aberdour 8. f \ Provide 

irst-cla food and se 

BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNAGA- | CFVICE for the dip 
SHEL HOUSE, 25 yards from the sea. criminating Nightly dinner dance 

An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; Or just eating, drinking and being 
lazy. Write R. Kaulback. ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACx | 
Near BARTON-ON-SEA, Hants, CHEW- HOTEL appeals to all appreciative of 


j 


TON GLEN HOUSE, in a <5-acre estate, COMMOTE, BOO” tood and cheerful atmo. 


Cocktail lounge 





sphere. Standing in Own g 
offers the charm of the New Forest, sands, ere ae aa dh Wn grounds over. | 
sea and golf (1 mile) and the merits of rte gem peelings ieee tong ae by the || 
experienced cooking. Tel.: Highcliffe 2741. 5°" tag dle —y rom the town, 
Reasonable terms. Licensed. Tel: 199, 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HO- sf [VES 


S, Cornwall. ST. IVES Bay 

TEL. Patronised by Royalty. Situated on HOTEL, unri + position Overlooking 
sea and sands crooms (some private 

t cuisine. Dancing 

t C ennis courts. Service 
garage Licensed. Open end April- 


the East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 





both sunshine and sea views. 150 bedrooms 








and suites. Lifts. Central heating. Excel- October. Write for brochure, or Tel.: 106, 
lent garage facilities. A.A.*****, Tel,; ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE.| 
. . SANTON. Love ountry house in| 
6560. sheltered bay, with terraced gardens to|| 
: : : _ water's edge. Beautiful Irn 
Near EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS, frodern conver ience, Piste wept 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this Cjyb bar. Sailing shing. Terms om 
hotel is its name, for comfort and hospi- 47/6 per day. Trait t Truro. Tel: 322, 
tality abound in this lovely Lutyens House 
Within easy reach of city, first-class golt, SARK is really beautiful in the spring and 
private tennis court lovely garden, arty mer d LA SABLONNERIE 
Licensed. Tel.: Gullane 2144. converted from a sixteenth-century farm. 

. ise, is idex.l fora s le, carefree holiday 
HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. Ter from 8-9 gns. Fully licensed. “The || 
Stands in 50 acres of grounds in a wonder- convivial corner of a lovely island.” Tel; }) 

Sar 
ful island position. 9-hole golf course selaatinde ' | 
tennis, croquet, bowls, putting. A 90-mile SHE RBORNI » Dorset. DIGBY. HOTEL, 
avourite “‘Half-way House” betweea 


seascape from your window, a hop, skip Tae idon and the West, Birmingham and 
and a jump, and you are in the sea. Think the South. First-class base for exploring 
of all the things you like to do on holiday; * Hardy Country Fully licensed. 


Quietly positioned near Abbey Church, 
they are all possible here. Brochure with 7 ——" ” 


el.: 23 
pleasure, Tel.: 67441. SIDBL RY. ‘SIDBURY HOUSE HOTEL, 
LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL, Devon. 1¢ comforts of a house, the} 





1 mile from Haywards Heath main line ‘res 

station stands this lovely mansion, immune ©! an unspol 

from sound of passing traffic, Its purport 3 miles), plus t vidual attention o |} 

is mainly residential, with hotel catering Miss B. J. Cr ck may be just what you seek | 
1 
] 





ess of country fare and the proximity 
t resort (Sidmouth 











and comfort happily blending with country TORQUAY. WELLSWOOD HALL HO. 
house pursuits. Write A. G. Sturdy, TEL.” A house of considerable character 
Resident Director. Tel.: 2358. quietly situated in 3 acres overlooking || 
LLANDUDNO,N. Wales.ST.GEORGE’S Torbay. Eminently suitable for holidays | 
HOTEL, first on the front for cuisine, and residence Lift. Central heating. 
service and entertainment. Come this year Resident Proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. 
to share the sea and scenery with us! Excel- Tobin. Details with pleasure. Tel.: 3746, 
lent cuisine, ballroom “<= lounge WESTONBIRT. near Tetbury, Glos. THE || 


Free golf. N. Perl. Tel HARE & HOUNDS HOTEL. Enjoy the 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. ,¢ 








ds g here where catering, | 
First-class hote once home of David 64 . d tt ersonal touch ere dis'm. |] 
Garrick, 20 mins. West Enc xcelle { Seve Wildfowl Trust} 
cuisine: fully licensed: phones ail roon ; Res ) tor. N. V. Price. Tel 
| es with private batt Hard tennis, Wes i 33 
billiards, swimming pool. Ad 


t il | 
Hie onG Ciub. Tel.: Hendon 1456 OR UAY | 
MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD i R QU. | 
Situated in 3 acres ot grounds; has higl . | 

tandard of catering and comfort the year G R A N D HOTEL | 
round. Convalescence? Honeymoon? or 

Holiday? Exmoor, the sea and Northfield Apacer g | 
make a happy combination. Tel.: 864 
Via OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRNWY 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst « 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautifu 
unspoilt countryside. Excellent trout fish 
ing shooting riding tennis swimmin 
200d tood and a pleasant atn 





ning to make this an hote 
isit. Tel.: Llanrhaiadr 244 





PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL for ! d Facing ft 
your spring holiday in Cornwall, provides : : 4 | 
lift, cocktail lounge and 65 bedrooms, S°Uth, overlooking Torbay, w th Tennis 


overlooks Mount’s Bay and makes an Squash. Golf and Dancing all free to} 
admirable centre for Land’s End, the on | 
Lizard and the Scilly Isles. Tel.: 2371 residents. Write to S. R. Paul. Tel 252M. | 





MOUNTAINS AND FJORDS, 


PASSAG ES Canada /l 





to A. BOWERMAN LTD 


i PEMBROKESHIRE. 
-d. Histor 





(Pul | 

Now on Sale—9/6 fr ‘ k 10/6 post free from: | 

fj ASHLEY COURTENAY | 

| 7 __68( J) St_ James's Street____ London. S.W1J 


o Nature Reserve, Pembroke. 


Please do not hesitate to write to me tor advice on any district} 
(enclosing stamped addressed envelope). Is it SEASIDE OR} 


Halt Awhile COUNTRY you want—SPORT ORK RELAXATION ? Perhaps | 


I can direct you to just that hotel or inn to suit your palate and purse | 


‘LET’S HALT AWHILE 
IN BRITAIN a ) CRELALES 


aed (ae nay’ 














